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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 


RUMPLEY had thirty-five minutes to spare at Charing Cross 

station. He secured a return ticket to Paris, ordered break- 
fast, and while it was “in cooking,” refreshed himself with a bath. 
He had slept an hour or two through the night, and as the smoke of 
London receded and the green fields spread around on either side of 
his train, flying towards the coast, he felt that returning tide of energy 
and spirit wherewith happy youth always beats back the assaults of 
evil fortune. There was a dull pain in his bosom, where a little curl 
of glossy hair reposed. He had been in the habit of greeting this 
fragment of humanity with a kiss each morning, and to-day he had 
neglected this ceremony. There was a vague suspicion in his thought 
that he had no right to the customary salutation, and therefore he 
refrained. It may be that the ringlet resented the omission, and by 
some occult power shot magnetic arrows into the heart of its former 
worshipper ; or perhaps the pain he felt was the natural penalty of 
guasi fetichism about to be renounced. He did not throw the tress 
away ; possibly, as he traced his pain to the person of the idol from 
whom he had stolen it, he might have been deterred by the proverb 
that ascribes healing virtue to the hair of the foe that inflicts the 
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wound. This, however, is the author’s conceit, not Trump’s, and the 
author blushes in suggesting it. 

Wailes had a retentive memory. Compelling himself to think 
closely and steadily upon the important business in hand, he remem- 
bered certain inaccuracies in the recent correspondence with Blauvelt 
and Zimmermann which were explained by the impending catastrophe. 
There had been some bills from that house a week before that had 
to be returned on account of some informality. He remembered the 
letter of apology that he had written. By-the-bye, the bills purported 
to be drawn by Delisle of Paris, and only yesterday there was a queer 
letter from Delisle asking some questions about bills from Berlin. 
This letter Mr. Grippe had answered himself, sealing up. his reply, 
so that Trumpley did not see the contents. It looked like Delisle 
had suspicions too. It was a complicated case altogether, and Mr. 
Grippe had not “hampered” him with instructions. “Be cool, 
cautious, watchful and prompt.” This was all ; and this was enough 
if he only knew the initial steps. 

Arrived at Dover, he went aboard the little steamer, while the other 
passengers, encumbered with luggage, were clamoring on the dock. 
In due time all was: arranged, and the boat started on her twenty 
miles of rough water. The last passenger leaped on bodrd as the 
gangway was withdrawn, and came directly to the upper deck, where 
Wailes was seated. It was Radcliffe. 

“Hillo, Trump!” said he. “I thought you had missed the train 
at Gloucester. How the deuce did you manage to catch it?” 

“ By fast walking,” answered Wailes. 

“1 drove rapidly when I learned of your mishap on the road, hoping 
to overtake you. I got the train by the skin of my teeth.” 

“] had the start of you,” said Trump. ‘Are you going to Paris?” 

“Of course. And you?” — 

“Tea” ; 

“Shall you be there long? You must come to the Hotel Meurice. 
Is it a pleasure-trip you are taking?” 

Better not tell Rad anything; business secrets are sacred. “I 
cannot say how long. Hotel Meurice? Oh, no; I am going to 
Madame Ramor, Rue St. Honoré. There is quite a difference in 
the matter of outlay, you know, and I am practising economy.” 

“Talking of economy, do you know that Yankee swell that has 
taken Beechwood — Clifton, or some such name?” 

“Clinton. Yes; he brought letters to our bank.” 

“Did you ever know him before?” said Radcliffe, very carelessly. 

“Yes,” replied Wailes ; “but he requested me not to refer to the 
past, so I have not mentioned it even to Mother.” 

Direct honesty, the exact truth ; nothing witl:held, nothing colored. 
This sort of answer disarmed Radcliffe. 

“TI recognised him, Trump,” said he, “and I have been thinking 
hard things of you ever since. It is Stratton, curse him! the same 
Yankee that I spitted at Gottingen. He has been poking about the 
Continent for a year or two. I found:some one was interfering with 
my plans once or twice, but could not discover him. I understand 
‘itnow. Has he said anything to you about me?” 
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“ Nothing.” 

“Well, we know he is an impostor to a certain extent. He is 
travelling under false colors; he bears an assumed name. I shall 
write to Uncle Matt and warn him.” 

“You are in error,” said Trumpley, quietly ; “his name has been 
legally changed. We have the papers at the bank. He is endorsed 
everywhere by Sir Henry Walton as a gentleman of station, and he 
is certainly as rich as he pretends to be. Moreover, Rad, your 
dislike of him is ridiculous, and your suspicions unfounded. I find 
him a thorough good fellow. Why should you remember that foolish 
quarrel in Germany? He certainly got the worst of it then.” 

“We will try that over perhaps,” said Radcliffe. 

“ Better not,” said Trump, laughing ; “he is a master of fence now. 
I wasted an hour endeavoring to get the better of him only a few 
weeks ago. If I do not mistake, I rather dressed you at our last 
encounter ; but Clinton was positively invulnerable.” 

“Did he get the better of you?” said Radcliffe. 

“T dont think he tried. He did not touch me, though. When I 
get back I may —no, I won’t.” 

“Are you going to do any business in Patis?” said Radcliffe, 
suddenly, after the pause that succeeded Trump’s last remark. 

“T shall probably call on our correspondents there. How this 
horrible little tub pitches! The poor voyagers below there are 
getting blue. Let us smoke, Rad.” 

Something wrong about Trump. This is the second time that he 
evaded the inquiry about business. Does the young jackanapes 
think himself so important as the representative of Browler Brothers 
that he cannot answer a civil question? He looks important. What 
can be up now? It must be something out of the common run of 
events, or he would be apt to gabble. If he would only get slightly 
sea-sick, one could pop a sudden question, and he is not able to lie 
out of a corner. Where in the world did he get these cigars ? , 

“Where did you get these cigars, Trump?” 

“Do you like them?” said ‘l'rump, reflecting. 

“Yes. They are like those Mr. Grippe had last night.” 

“They are the same, I suppose ; Mr. Grippe gave me a few. His 
smoking is confined to some poisonous cigarettes.” - 

“ Do you correspond with Blauvelt and Zimmermann ?” 

“You mean the bank?” said Trumpley. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Ah, then I cannot answer you. Mr. Grippe has a supply of 
maxims which he: has taught me. Number one is: ‘ Never tell any- 
thing about your business, no matter how unimportant it may be.’ 
It seems to me that it is a very sensible rule ; one never knows.” 

This was pleasant. ‘The young cub is actually delivering a sort of 
moral lecture to a practised man of the world; and he looks so 
composed and wise. “One never knows!” ‘That implies the possi- 
bility of his interlocutor making a bad use of the information. Is it 
only his old-fashioned oddity in stickling about trifles for the sake of 
principle, or is he really suspicious? 

“ Blauvelt of that firm,” said Radcliffe, “is our old French tutor.” 
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“Indeed?” said Trumpley, indifferently. 

“Man of first-rate abilities,’ continued Rad, “but inclined to be 
sharp, I fancy. There is Calais. Those poor beggars below there are 
having a jolly time. Look how blue that fellow’s gills are. I believe 
I'll offer’ him a cigar, just to tantalise him.” 

“ For shame, Rad!” said Wailes ; “the man is evidently suffering. 
Let him alone; we are getting into smoother water now. What 
luggage have you?” 

“None ; at least it is booked for Paris. You have a portmanteau, 
I suppose. I saw Podd at the scene of your catastrophe, and he said 
you had lugged it off yourself.” 

“Yes, I did. You see I had to travel rapidly. Rad, we ought to 
offer our services to some of those feeble women. Come on.” 

“Not 1.” 

“Well, I must. There is an old lady with two satchels — come on. 
You may wait upon the younger one.” 

“Can’t do it, Trump. Saw them coming out of second-class 
carriage. Better not get mixed up with that lot.” 

“ Don’t be such a selfish old wretch ; come on. They are getting 
ready to land. It is* only to help them over the gangway and get 
them to the train. The young woman is quite pretty. Come on.” 

“You are welcome to them both, Trump ; I am going to look for a 
place in a smoking-carriage. Here goes.” 

While Mr. Merton coolly threaded his way through the crowd of 
passengers, Wailes took the older woman’s satchels, and assisted her 
across the narrow gangway. ‘Two sharp-eyed French officials stood, 
one on either side of the landing, but gave them passage. ‘The train 
was near, and they were soon seated. Radcliffe, who had preceded 
them, was nowhere visible, and Trumpley took his place in the same 
carriage with the ladies he had escorted. They were in the second- 
class compartment. 

“We go to Boulogne, Monsieur,” said the younger, after expressing 
her thanks in a mixture of German and French. 

“ Ach! yes,” said the elder ; “ we have there to meet my daughter’s 
husband. Does Monsieur know Boulogne?” 

“T have been there,” replied Wailes. “ What is the address?” 

“ Monsjeur Jules Blauvelt, Hotel du Nord,” answered the old lady, 
reading the address in a letter which she took from her pocket. 

“Why, that is my friend,” thought Trumpley ; “ possibly I may not 
have to visit Berlin after all.” 

“Ach!” continued the old lady, reading and translating into 
French as she proceeded, “‘ Hotel du Nord, Boulogne ; await arrival. 
Come on Wednesday. Get return tickets.’” 

“ Mother,” said the other, in German, “ we should not talk.” 

“IT speak German,” said Wailes quickly in that tongue. “As you 
ladies are comfortably seated, I will seek my friend. Boulogne is the 
first station, I think.” So saying, he gathered up his rug and left the 
carriage, walking along the platform until he found a vacant com- 
partment in a first-class carriage. The guard closed the door behind 
him. 

“Is Monsieur alone?” he said. 
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“Yes,” said Trump, giving him a franc. “One may.smoke here?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered the official, and a moment later the train 
moved out of the station. 

“This is my third to-day,” thought Trump, as he lighted his cigar. 
“JI must economise ; Mr. Grippe gave me a dozen, and they are half 
gone. Ah, Monsieur Blauvelt, what trick are you up to now? Per- 
haps the solitary smoke will stimulate my thinking powers. I must 
find some satisfactory solution of this mystery. Shall I go to Berlin 
or not?” 

Thinking with enormous vigor, Wailes finished his cigar. Still 
thinking, he fell asleep. Once the guard wakened him and took his 
ticket, but he was asleep again in two minutes. Then he saw Mabel, 
and though the shadows were lengthening over the dreary landscape, 
he could see the color of her eyes. They were very peculiar eyes — 
very deep blue. She came nearer to, him, and putting her hand on 
his shoulder, shook him gently. He started up amazed. 

“ Paris, Monsieur!” said the guard. 

Still dreaming, and wondering at the twilight, he got out of the 
carriage and followed the throng passing to the luggage-room. ‘Then 
he remembered that he had no luggage — yes, a rug. He had left it 
in the carriage, and must go back. Fortunately he met the guard, to 
whom he made his mishap known. In a trice the carriage was found, 
and the rug also. Another stream of passengers passing down the 
platform, taking their places in an outgoing train. ‘There was Rad- 
cliffe, bidding adieu to a tall gentleman with a magnificent moustache. 
The tall gentleman entered a carriage, and with his hat pulled down 


over his eyes, his rug on his shoulder, Mr. Wailes followed him and 
took his place in the same compartment. He had “done” Paris. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A TRANSFER. 


The author. hopes Mr. Trumpley Wailes’ claim to oddity is estab- 
lished. He had been travelling eighteen hours, eager to reach the 
world’s capital. In his dreams of violet eyes there had been mingled 
sundry visions of meat and bread -and beer ; for he was young and 
full of health, and the prospect of a dinner in the Rue St. Honoré 
was the most enlivening prospect before him when he was hunting 
the lost rug. That he should suddenly abandon the feast and take 
the return train for Calais, attracted by a moustache of extraordinary 
proportions, was certainly an odd procedure. If Radcliffe had seen 
him he would have thought so; if his present compagnon de voyage had 
known his thoughts, he would have been certain of the fact. 

Hunger was gnawing at his vitals. Leaning out the window, he 
accosted a porter passing down the platform. 

“ My friend,” he said, “is it possible to get bread and meat before 
the train leaves?” 

“Tf Monsieur will step to the buffet. There is time.” 

“ Alas! I cannot quit my seat ; but I will pay five francs for bread, 
meat, and a bottle of English beer.” 
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The porter darted across the rails like an arrow, and returned in 
two minutes with enough sandwiches to sustain a moderate family a 
day or two. He extracted the cork from the bottle, which he passed 
through the window, receiving the promised coin in return. And 
while the gentle Trumpley demolished the solids and imbibed the 
beer, the train passed out of the gaslight and into the darkness of 
the country. Trump threw the empty bottle at a miserable poplar 
on the roadside ten miles from Paris, and missed it. 

The gentleman in the other corner lighted a cigarette, and thus 
encouraged, Wailes lighted a cigar. He felt very placid and com- 
fortable, and he resolved to meditate silently until they passed 
Amiens. ‘Then it occurred to him that there might be a branch-road 
at Amiens, and if he made the acquaintance of his companion he 
had better begin. ‘There was a lamp in the roof of the car, lighting 
the compartment dimly, but luminous enough to enable Wailes to 
study the exterior of the quiet figure in the corner. 

Rather tall, probably six feet ; wiry-looking ; face sallow; eyes 
hidden by his hat-brim ; a long thin nose, a little hooked, and ‘under 
it a silken black moustache covering his mouth entirely. He looked 
very strong and rather wicked. Trump felt his pulses accelerated, 
and laid his hand on his breast to feel the thumping at his ribs. 
What is this? Clinton’s revolver. He had thrust it into his bosom 
twenty hours ago, and had not thought of it since, except when he 
undressed for his bath in London. Somehow his pulses grew calmer 
when he drew it out and placed it by his side on the cushioned seat. 

“Mr. Grippe said only two things to me,” thought Wailes. “ First, 
he told me to act in this emergency as I would act if the money were 
my own. Well, it is clear that I should try to reclaim it if I had 
lost it. Second, he exhorted me to be cool, cautious, watchful and 
prompt. Well, I feel cool. This murderous little weapon under my 
hand makes me more than a match for the rascal in the corner. 
Cautious? By all means! I will select my words most carefully 
when I open the conversation. How quiet and strong he looks! 
Watchful? I think I have been reasonably watchful thus far. What 
are the probabilities? Let me consider. 

“Blauvelt forged those bills. No use to debate that point. The 
bill we sent him was payable in Paris and mailed to his Paris agent. 
He has the money in his pocket without doubt, and my duty is clearly 
to effect the transfer of the amount he stole to mine. He is going to 
Boulogne, intending to join his wife, and will probably go thence to 
Havre and take ship for Clinton’s country. Or he may be bold 
enough to go to London and effect his exchanges there. In either 
case it would be perilous to let this opportunity slip. 

“What will he do when I make my demand? Fight? Certainly! 
Then I must disable him. I will shoot him in the legs when he rises. 
I shall be arrested of course, but he will be arrested also ; and while 
the trial is pending I can telegraph for Mr. Grippe. Blauvelt cannot 
get away with the money, at least. What a hornet’s nest the rascal 
will stir up if he loses his temper! I must be careful not to lose 
mine. If I shoot, I must hit him in the thigh, I suppose; and should 
that fail, I will put in the second shot a little higher. I wonder if he 
has any ‘offensive weapons? Very likely. 
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“Prompt? Of course. This is one of those cases where prompt 
action counts. I saw a couple of gens-d’armes get into the next 
compartment. If there is any powder burnt in this, they will be in 
here in a jiffy. I certainly can’t miss his legs at this distance. But 
I did not hit the tree with that bottle ; I was not cautious enough. 
Now for it! 

“Mr. Blauvelt,” he said aloud, “I salute you.” 

“Ma foi!” replied Mr. Blauvelt, “it is ze Odd Tromp!” 

“Exactly,” said Wailes, passing into French. “I hope Monsieur 
is well.” 

“Very well. I thought you were in Paris.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Merton told you. I was on my way to Berlin to visit you, 
but seeing you enter this carriage, I followed. It was fortunate.” 

Monsieur Blauvelt made a wry face. He looked intently at Wailes, 
but made no reply. ‘ 

“Mr. Merton no doubt informed Monsieur that I have the honor 
to represent Messieurs Browler Brothers ? ” 

Monsieur Blauvelt maintained a discreet silence. The meat and 
bread, to say nothing of the beer, had invigorated Mr. Wailes’ body, 
and his mind worked smoothly and rapidly. 

“There were certain inaccuracies in our later correspondence, Mon- 
sieur— especially in yesterday’s transactions. Our house remitted 
yours fifteen thousand two hundred pounds in a bill on Delisle. The 
bill was mailed to your Paris agent, and should have arrived twelve 
hours ago. Without doubt, Monsieur has received the bill and 
obtained the money.” 

Monsieur was not deaf, only dumb. Trumpley continued his ad- 
dress. 

“If Monsieur secured the money to-day then, it is probable that he 
has it with him; and having it here, the little transfer I hoped to 
arrange in Berlin can be arranged immediately. We shall reach 
Amiens within an hour or two; in. the meantime I shall receive the 
fifteen thousand two hundred pounds from Monsieur, with ten pounds 
additional for expenses incurred in this journey.” 

Monsieur might as well have been dead, except that his eyes 
glittered with a gleam that was very life-like. : 

“ Because,” continued the orator, “I regret to inform Monsieur 
that the bills he sent us were forged. I beg Monsieur to remain 
seated ; if he should rise, an accident would happen.” And Wailes 
took up the revolver and cocked it. ‘There was a crisp accent in the 
click of the lock that was impressive. 

“TI thought I would be obliged to injure Monsieur,” said Wailes, 
resuming the thread of his discourse ; “and indeed there is but a 
hair’s-breadth between him and a very serious injury now. If I am 
compelled to fire upon Monsieur, I* shall endeavor to disable him 
without killing him. As Monsieur has known me some years, he will 
do me the honor to believe me.” 

“ What will you have?” said Blauvelt, finding his voice. 

“Fifteen thousand two hundred and ten ate if Monsieur 
pleases,” answered Wailes. 

“You are mad!” said the Belgian, coldly ; “ you need not be told 
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that I have no such sum of money upon my person. Men do not 
travel with such amounts in their pockets. Evenif your absurd claim 
were just, no settlement could be made in a railway carriage. If I 
were weak enough to be frightened by your bombastic display of a 
pistol, and should pay money to you under its muzzle, do you not 
know that such transfer would be illegal? Bah! Put away that toy, 
and let us discuss the question like men ; we are not doth boys.” 

“Let us proceed regularly,” said Trump, with exquisite politeness, 
“and I beg Monsieur to pardon any apparent rudeness in my speech, 
In ‘the first place, Monsieur as the money. In ordinary cases he 
would doubtless send it by post, in the form of bills upon other cities ; 
but this case is urgent, and the circumstances peculiar. The forgery 
will not be formally announced for two days, and in two days there 
are forty-eight hours. Monsieur could easily so employ those forty- 
eight hours as to postpone the settlement I desire— indefinitely. If 
it is delayed until the train reach Amiens, and if no accident occur 
in the meantime in handling this dangerous toy, I shall request the 
two gens-d’armes in the next carriage to wait upon Monsieur until 
I can get my credentials from Paris or London. Whereas, should 
Monsieur kindly grant my request, and make the transfer at once, he 
may proceed to Boulogne, where Madame anxiously waits his arrival, 
at the Hotel du Nord.” 

Blauvelt glared at the bold speaker in mute astonishment. 

“Madame her mother is with her. They have return-tickets to 
London. Monsieur cannot stop at Boulogne to-night if the gens- 
d’armes wait upon him. They will probably wish to remain at 
Amiens.” 

Under the feeble light of the lamp in the ceiling, the sallow face of 
the Belgian seemed to grow green. His eyes were full of ferocity, 
mingled with terror aroused by the last words of his persecutor. 
How much did he know? He thought twenty times that he would 
throw himself suddenly upon Wailes and risk everything in a desperate 
struggle. But the pistol-barrel was in a line with his body, the 
hammer drawn back, and Trump’s finger was on the trigger. And while 
there was no pretence in the polite manner of the youth, his tones 
were even and unembarrassed, and cold as ice’ No anger, no trepi- 
dation, no excitement, but a desperate tenacity, an accent of stern 
inflexibility that awed the practised villain far more than any amount 
of rage and bluster would have done. The handsome face of the 
Englishman was like the marble bust of Antinous in the Hotel de 
Cluny, and the resemblance actually struck Blauvelt in the midst of 
his confusion and dismay. 

“Suppose I should be able to satisfy you; is the return of the 
fifteen thousand all your demand?” 

“ Fifteen thousand two hundred and ten pounds,” said Wailes ; 
“no more and no less.” 

“Word of honor?” said Blauvelt. 

*“ Word of honor,” responded Wailes. 

“And you promise to leave me totally free? Nay, you must 
promise to keep silent about this encounter —” 

“Listen, Monsieur,” said Wailes ; “when I get this money I shall 
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return directly to Gloucester. It will be afternoon to-morrow. Then 
I shall tell Mr. Grippe. This is all that I can do, and I hope you 
will not make any more stipulations. At present I have only 
suspicions ; if you turn my suspicions into certainties it will be my 
duty to act. With my present knowledge I shall be silent until I 
reach Gloucester.” 

Mr. Blauvelt took a pocket-book from his breast, and selecting a 
paper, presented it to Wailes, who received it with his left hand, while 
his right held the objectionable toy rigidly in position. 

“That is Delisle’s acceptance of your own bill,” said Blauvelt ; 
“you perceive he has directed his London correspondent to pay the 
amount in sterling, fifteen thousand two hundred pounds.” 

Trumpley examined the paper carefully. It was the very bill he 
had enclosed in his letter to Blauvelt and Zimmermann on the previous 
day, and bore his own initials in the corner. Across the face was 
written Delisle’s acceptance, and the order of transfer upon the 
London bankers. He folded the paper and placed it in his pocket. 

“When we reach Amiens,” he said, “I must trouble Monsieur to 
endorse the bill to Browler Brothers. It is payable to the order of 
Blauvelt and Zimmermann. I will trouble Monsieur for the other ten 
pounds at same time ; and I beg that Monsieur will not injure his 
excellent teeth by grinding them in that unpleasant manner. We shall 
find pen and ink in the waiting-room. Probably Monsieur will take 
the train thence to Boulogne. May I venture to offer Monsieur a 
cigar? No?” 

While the throng of passengers were flitting from buffet to waiting- 
room and booking-office at Amiens, Mr. Blauvelt obtained writing 
materials, and made the needful endorsement upon the bill. He also 
politely handed Wailes ten sovereigns, declining his offer to write a 
formal acknowledgment. Trumpley resumed his seat, but Mr. Blauvelt 
disappeared ; and when Trumpley was tossing on the short waves of 
the Channel, under the moonlight, Mr. Blauvelt was enacting the 7é/e 
of the average married-man of fiction, at the Hotel du Nord, Boulogne, 
to wit: cursing his mother-in-law. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Too Late. 


The events recorded in the preceding chapter would be out of the 
common order if one or two apparently trivial circumstances did not 
account for them. Mr. Clinton, in conversation with the banker, had 
casually mentioned Blauvelt and Zimmermann, whereupon Mr. Grippe 
remarked that some large transactions had recently brought the 
Berlin firm into correspondence with him. Then Mr. Clinton politely 
hoped Mr. Grippe was secure in the transactions, which of course 
had the effect to make that gentleman feel quite insecure, as Clinton 
suggested some suspicion of Blauvelt’s honesty. And when Trumpley 
came out upon the South Terrace, Clinton overheard the banker 
mention Blauvelt’s name. As he knew the Belgian was truculent and 
unscrupulous, and supposing Wailes was going to meet him, he had 
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insisted so earnestly upon arming his friend thaf Trump promised to 
take the weapon to get rid of his importunity, and Trump always kept 
his promises. 

The other events happened in ordinary sequence. Mr. Wailes, 
taking compassion on. an elderly female encumbered with luggage, 
had assisted her to the train, and she revealed enough of Mr. 
Blauvelt’s plans to make the youth act with more decision in the 
crisis ; and the oddity of his character was manifested in the cold 
precision of his utterances under circumstances calculated to produce 
high excitement, and in the sublime courage that carried him 
scathless through an encounter of deadly peril. The Belgian was 
armed, and he would have killed Wailes without hesitation if he could 
have done it safely. But the stronger nature prevailed, as Blauvelt 
recognised under the polished manner and soft intonations of the 
Englishman a purpose as relentless as death. 

When Trumpley arrived at Gloucester, he went directly to the 
bank. Mr. Grippe was at Halidon. James was waiting for the mail, 
having driven to the city in the spring-cart, now laden with sundry 
parcels for the ’ouse. Wailes took a seat by his side, and stopping 
to reclaim his portmanteau, safely reposing under the hedge, drove 
down with him to the banker’s residence. Mr. Grippe was in his 
room with a real attack of asthma, but begged Mr. Wailes to walk 
up. The ladies were invisible. 

The banker was sitting astride of a chair, a pillow on the back, and 
his chest resting upon it. This was a veritable attack, and the old 
gentleman was evidently uncomfortable. 

“Take a seat, Mr. Wailes,” he said. “I feel as if I were getting 
my breath through a tube forty feet long.” 

“JT am very sorry to see you in such distress, sir,” said Wailes. 
“Perhaps I have done wrong in coming, but I was anxious —” 

“To tell me of your failure! Never mind; it was a desperate 
case.” 

“ No, sir,” answered Trump, producing his pocket-book ; “I think 
I have not failed. Here is your bill for fifteen thousand —” 

“What the devil— excuse me!” spluttered Mr. Grippe, taking the 
bill and examining it eagerly. “Accepted by Delisle and made 
payable in London!” 

“Yes, sir. It is addressed to our own correspondents. I had 
time to get the London acceptance. It only wants your signature to 
complete the transfer.” 

“Sit down. I feel better. Tell me the whole story; it is most 
extraordinary.” 

“Would it not be better to wait until to-morrow, sir?” said Wailes, 
slyly. “ Business talk will excite you and bring on another attack.” 

“Bring on rubbish! Never was better in my life. Ring the bell, 
please. James, two bottles of bitter beer, some biscuit and cheese. 
Here, take away this pillow!” and he threw it at James viciously. 
That exemplary servant caught it on the fly, placed it soberly on the 
bed and vanished. Mr. Grippe put on his spectacles and read the 
famous bill all over, with its various endorsements. James reap- 
peared, drew a table near Mr. Grippe’s seat, uncorked the beer and 
re-vanished. 


” 
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“ Now, Mr. Wailes,” said Browler Brothers, “business, please. You 
can talk while you eat. I am famishing ; had no breakfast to-day. 
The bank has been running itself. Begin!” 

“Tt is a short story, sir.” 

“T want all the details. Go on.” 

“T went directly to Paris. It was nearly dark when I arrived. 
Before I got out-at the station I saw Mr. Blauvelt ; he was going 
towards Calais. I followed him and took a seat in the same carriage. 
We two had the compartment to ourselves as far as Amiens. Before 
we got there I had persuaded him to return the bill. That is all, sir. 
Of course I came directly back.” 

“You are telling me nothing!” said Grippe, irascibly. “I desire 
to know what you said and what he said.” 

“ Well, sir,” answered Wailes, “I told him the bills he sent were 
forged —” 

“The devil! Excuse me. Go on.” 

“And therefore I was obliged to request the return of our remit- 
tance, fifteen thousand two hundred pounds, and ten pounds more 
for my expenses.” 

“Ten pounds more for your expenses,” said the banker, as if 
repeating a lesson. “ Pray go on.” 

“ He objected at first. I think he said he had no money with him, 
and proposed a postponement —” 

“Yes proposed a postponement,” repeated Mr. Grippe, with great 
unction. 

“And I was obliged to contradict him, sir, as I was sure he had the 
money, and I thought a postponement very risky. He became excited 
—and—I believe he thought of throwing me out the window.” 

“Well.” 

“ He concluded to return the bill instead, At Amiens we got pen 
and ink, and he endorsed the bill, as you see. He went to Boulogne, 
I believe, and I came through, crossing the Channel by the night 
boat.” 

“It is important for me to know, Mr. Wailes,” said Mr. Grippe, 
“just what arguments you used with Blauvelt.” 

“T told him he would get hurt, sir,” replied Wailes. “I had to do it. 
If you will be good enough to be satisfied with this explanation —” 

“If you will be good enough to tell me a// that was said and done, 
perhaps you won’t drive me mad, as you are doing!” 

“Mr. Clinton insisted on giving me this, sir,” said Trumpley, pro- 
ducing the revolver. “I have known Mr. Blauvelt many years, and 
I was sure he would stop at nothing to silence me ; so I— showed 
him this when he half rose to assault me. I was going to shoot him 
in the legs. Then I should have been arrested, and he could not 
run until I telegraphed for you or Delisle.” 

“ Suppose you had been unarmed ?” said Mr. Grippe. : 

“Ah, I have not thought of that. Let me see. Oh, there were 
police-officers on the train; I should have accused him to them, and 
stuck by him until Delisle could arrive. I did not know I had the 
pistol until we were locked in together ; I had forgotten it. When I 
got that in my hand, all the rest was easy. You told me to be cool, 
cautious, watchful and prompt. I did not forget that.” 
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“ Have you had enough beer? Plenty?” 

‘6 Yes, sir.” 

“Where are you going now.” 

“Home. ‘There was only one foreign letter to-day. I replied and 
got Mr. Choppy to sign the answer. It was of no importance. 
Then as James was coming down, I thought I would come and tell 

ou.” 

— Yes ; you have played the mischief telling me. Look you, Mr. 
Wailes: one invariable rule in,business is, ‘No secrets from your 
partner.’ Do you understand?” 

“No, sir,” said Trump, slightly bewildered. 

“T mean to say that you are a partner in the house of Browler 
Brothers ; that is, unless you have other views —” — 

“Other views! Mr. Grippe, I won’t accept this! You overrate 
this little matter because the amount is large. Please let it rest a 
week or two —” 

“Not an hour!” said the banker, stamping his sound foot vehe- 
mently. “Don’t you see how feeble Iam? The least thing knocks 
me up, and your opposition will bring on a fine attack, no doubt. If 
you refuse to do as I say —I’ll—I’ll quit business! Here, I’ll give 
‘you an eighth of the profits. It is more than I got at first; and 
you may draw a hundred pounds a month for the next three years. 
You must take charge of everything.” 

“Mr. Grippe, my inexperience —” 

“Hang your inexperience! Get out! Ring the bell! James, 
drive Mr. Wailes home. Don’t run another wheel off! Come tell 
me when the horses are ready. Inexperience! My dear boy, you 
will comfort my declining years. The cares of that bank are killing 
me. Inexperience! When you find your experience at fault, you 
can just draw a pistol, you murdering young vagabond! Get out, I 
say! Don’t answer me. Shake hands. You’re a trump, you young 
villain! Get out ; I am going into another spasm!” 

“Oh, Mr. Grippe!” said Wailes, with tears in his eyes, “ you can- 
not conceal your kindness by attacks of asthma! I am not worthy 
of this generous dealing. I will serve you as devotedly as I can, in 
whatever capacity you please.” 

“All right. First I want the exact description of that interview 
with Blauvelt. You must write it down, word for word; do it to- 
night. Ah! my boy,” he continued, his eyes twinkling, “I know 
something. Do you remember you said there was a young woman? 
Ah! I know. Well. With twelve hundred pounds a year you can 
hunt up the young woman. I'll help you, you dog.” 

“ Alas!” said Wailes, “it is too late, too late!” 

“Too late?” said Grippe, pale with rage, “too late? Get out, 
you miserable, inconstant rascal! Too late? It shall never be too 
late. I’ll turn Guy Fawkes and blow up Halidon before it shall be too 
late. Do you suppose I will let the iabors and plans of twenty years 
all be blown away by a young booby’s sigh? ‘There’s the carriage ; 
get out with you! Here! Shake hands again. Never say die, boy. 
Too late! If I was not dying with asthma, I’d die laughing at you. 
Too late, indeed! Are you going or not? I'll throw this chair at 
you if you don’t get out, by George!” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A DISAGREEMENT. 


Within the week the new partner Was formally inducted, and Mr. 
Grippe postponed asthma until the wheels of commerce and banking 
were revolving smoothly, bearing Trumpley on to fortune. He 
worried that amiable young gentleman nearly to death by turning 
all manner of busiriess over to him without warning, and requiring 
instant decisions upon matters involving large outlays, chuckling with 
high enjoyment over the careworn expression of Trumpley’s pleasant 
countenance. 

Two days after the junior was inaugurated, Chunk ushered Mr.' 
Radcliffe Merton into Mr. Wailes’ room. 

“Hillo, Trump!” said he, vivaciously, “you have taken a step 
since we patted.” 

“Yes,” said Wailes ; “rather unexpectedly to me. When did you 
come back? I lost you in Calais.” 

“Last night. That is, I was in London yesterday. I have a 
financial matter on hand, and want a banker. You shall have your 
first commission from me. Mr. Grippe refused to discuss matters, 
and referred me to you.” 

“Indeed! Business, isit? State your case, sir, I am all attention.” 

“It is a plain case, Trump,” answered Merton, confidently. “I 
have gone rather heavily into some shares, the Dorado mine, and I 
require a loan of a few thousands upon them. Here are the certifi- 
cates. You. see the allotment payment is acknowledged, five pounds 
a share, and the second five pounds will be due in a week. I have 
not quite enough tin on hand, and shall need perhaps three thousand. 
Perfectly safe, you see. The certificates are for a thousand shares, 
representing five thousand paid in. You had better go in for some, 
Trump. I can get you a few at original price; they are selling at 
fifteen shillings advance, you know.” 

“Did you mention this to Mr. Grippe?” said Wailes. 

“No. He got asthmatic, and said you would do quite as well. In 
fact he said he had turned over all that part of the business to you.” 

“Well, Rad,” said Trumpley, reluctantly, “I am sorry I cannot 
make this loan. We have declined these shares before.” 

“What!” said Radcliffe ; “you don’t mean to deny me, surely? 
Does all our friendship count for nothing with you?” 

“ Business, Rad,” answered Wailes; “I am dealing with you as I 
would with a stranger. I would not lend a stranger a pound a.share 
on this security. I distrust the whole thing. Sell out, Rad. You 
say there is a premium of fifteen shillings ; sell out and stay out.” 

“You are — demented!” retorted Merton, flushing up; “when this 
second payment is made the shares will sell for fifteen pounds. I 
have examined all through it ; it is good. I am sure of a good profit 
if I get this second payment made.” 

“T am sorry I have no money of my own, Rad,” said Wailes; 
“though if I had I could not help you. One of the conditions of the 
partnership forbids loans, even of private means, without my partner’s 
consent.” 
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“ T should not expect much from your private means,” said Radcliffe, 
rudely; “ but you will not be very successful as a banker, I fancy, if you 
turn away every gentleman with landed estates who applies for 
accommodation. My own bill at two months ought to be good for 
three thousand pounds.” 

“We do not lend money upon land,” said Trump, quietly; “if yéu 
desire to made that sort of negotiation, there is Mr. Solomons —” 

“Many thanks. Really, I did not think your head could be turned 
so easily! Of course your sudden advancement is calculated to 
‘induce conceit, but to set up your judgment of values against able 
London financiers, who have invested in these shares, is absurd.” 

“Why not apply to some of them for the loan you want?” replied 
Wailes. ‘We do not deal in that description of security here ; that 
is all. Besides, Rad, you are not a customer of the bank, and it 
would be a violation of an established rule to lend you, even upon 
consols. It is far more absurd for you to lose your temper, when 
you know I am obliged to decline this transaction.’ 

“Uncle Matt is a customer, ‘I think,” said Radcliffe ; “but I also 
think he will seek some other connection. Of course I shall mention 
this matter to him. Mr. Grippe has had a prosperous career thus 
far, it is said, but he has made one unfortunate move lately. It is 
the first step backward. Out of temper! Not I; but it is rather 
annoying to have to go back to London because Browler Brothers 
happens to be a one-horse institution. How Tyrrell will laugh when 
I tell him of this interview!” 

“Better not tell him then, Rad,” said Wailes, quietly. ~“Ttisa 
bad indication for Mr. Tyrrell to laugh. e 

“What do you mean?” said Merton, fiercely. 

“Nothing. Don’t speak so loudly, please ; Mr. Grippe’s door is 
open.” 

“What the devil do I care —” 

“Well, perhaps he would laugh too. Pooh! Rad Merton, don’t 
be ass enough to fume and bluster with me! You are making your- 
self ridiculous.” 

“ And you are making —” 

“Stop! Don’t you ‘know that we cannot quarrel? Have the 
goodness to walk once or twice around the square. Go down to the 
cathedral and come back again; then I will hear what you have to 
say. I am in earnest. See, here are five or six foreign letters, and 
the mail will close in an hour. Pray excuse’me just sixty minutes.” 

Radcliffe put on his hat and walked out. As he pulled the door 
after him with a bang, Mr. Grippe put his head in at the other door, 
nodded like a toy mandarin thirteen times, and then withdrew. Mr. 
Wailes thought this was a very strange proceeding, but dived incon- 
tinently into the foreign correspondence and cleared his desk. In 
sixty-one minutes after his departure Mr. Merton reappeared. The 
walk had not done him much good. His eyes were rather more 
catlike than usual, but he was cool and polished. 

e “I come back, Mr. Wailes,” he said, politely, “to ask you when it 
would be convenient for you to vacate Rose Cottage.” 

“This evening,” answered Trump. 
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“That is kind. I should like it done this morning ; but no matter. 
I would also say that the familiar terms that have existed so long 
between us had better be modified somewhat. A great banker is 
hardly a fit associate for a plain country gentleman. Moreover, 
there is a popular notion among gentlemen that banking is a sort of 
trade, and one’s caste is affected more or less by one’s associates.” 

“Yes,” replied Wailes, with his mother’s crisp accents, “you will 
have to relinquish Mr. Blauvelt also, I fear.” 

“ Therefore,” continued Merton, repressing his anger, “let us be 
better strangers henceforth. You have taken to this Yankee Clinton, 
or Stratton, anyhow —” 

“ And you to Blauvelt,” put in Trump. 

“And Mr. Clinton cannot move in the same circle —” 

“With Messrs. Blauvelt and Tyrrell? No!” 

“Wilt Mr. Wailes please step in my room?” said Mr. Grippe, 
suddenly appearing. ‘“ Pray excuse me, Mr. Merton.” 

“T am just going, sir,” replied Radcliffe. ‘Good morning, gentle- 
men. I hope Browler Brothers will be as successful.as I wish them 
to be. Good-morning.” 

Mr. Grippe caught Trump’s arm, and hobbled over to his chair. 
He had a “turn” coming on, and he coughed and sneezed between 
words. 

“You're a nice banker, you dog! Ugh! ugh! To turn off a 
customer with landed estates, you blockhead! Atsche! And your 
old friend too. And to decline Dorado shares, you booby, with 
fifteen shillings profit in them, and Mr. Tyrrell behind them! Ah, 
you cold-blooded murdering young rascal! How many revolvers 
have you on your person? None! Get out, you vagabond! Atsche! 
I am sorry I can’t raise yr salary, confound you! You’re a trump, 
by George!” 





BOOK IV.—ROUGE-ET-NOIR AT BADEN. 


CHAPTER XL 
Maison ROouGE, 


Three times at least in the foregoing Books the author has been 
obliged to close a chapter abruptly, and he hopes the reader will 
remember the places and accept the present effort to repair the 
damage. The first time was at the end of Chapter VI. in the First 
Book, where the Reverend Edward Grahame announced that he had 
a story to tell. That story will be duly recounted with sundry acces- 
sories in the following pages. The second lapse occurred at the-end 
of Chapter XXVI. in the Second Book, where a ghost was arrested, 
and then quietly vanished from the story. In the present book she 
shall reappear and account for her conduct. ‘The last break in the 
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narrative may be found at the conclusion of Chapter XXXV. in 
the Third Book, where Mr. Clinton cleared his throat for a recital 
that promised to be interesting, and where the story left him abruptly. 
This was done of malice aforethought, and his story strangled in the 
bud, simply because it was rather too soon for the revelations he was 
about to make. If the reader will be patient and read steadily on 
without skipping, he will in due time arrive at the last chapter in the 
last book, and somewhere in the history he will either find Mr. 
Clinton’s story revealed by implication, or shall have it in detail. 
No more definite promise would be safe, as this gentleman is the 
most restless and unmanageable character thus far presented. 

The Black Forest, which has been the scene of so many delightful 
blood-curdling legends, stretches down to the very outskirts of Baden, 
and on the edge of the forest a French marquis had erected a 
red-brick chateau near a hundred years ago. It was called Maison 
Rouge. The house had gained an evil reputation, partly on account 
of the wild lives of its owner and his descendants through two or three 
generations, and partly because the peasantry were prone to people 
such mansions with goblins when they were left untenanted by men 
and women for any prolonged period. Then there had been savage 
brawls there in the old time when gay nobles carried weapons in their 
belts, and half-a-dozen mounds back of the chateau were pointed out 
as the last resting-places of those who had been worsted in these 
quarrels. As a matter of course these were unquiet sleepers, reap- 
pearing upon anniversaries, and revenging themselves upon modern 
society by stalking through deserted chambers, exhibiting ghastly 
wounds in a very disagreeable manner. There was nothing attractive 
about the place, and it was left to owls, bats and goblins for long 
seasons, repulsive within and without. 

Near a quarter of a century before Trumpley Wailes found the 
violets in Merton’s Brook, Maison Rouge was swept and garnished, 
and occupied by an English gentleman and his wife. ‘hey were 
evidently in their honeymoon, and were overflowing with happiness. 
The gentleman was Mr. Harold Trumpley, who had been an annual 
visitor at Baden for several years, and was therefore familiar with 
the localities. It was in accordance with his character to select this 
house, both because of its loneliness and its bad reputation, as he 
had always been’ morose and solitary in his habits, and was appa- 
rently incapable of fear. The goblins would find their match if they 
encountered him. 

The house was supplied as if for a siege — quantities of provisions, 
quantities of wines and all other appliances of housekeeping. Fora 
month or two the couple seemed to be content with each other’s 
society ; but as Baden filled up with visitors, they gradually came out 
of their seclusion and mingled with the gay company in the town. 
Then there came a young clergyman and his invalid wife, who was 
the sister of Mrs. Trumpley, and they also took up their residence at 
Maison Rouge. ‘Then there came Captain Merton, a rollicking 
young sailor, and being an old acquaintance and friend of the 
ladies, partook of the hospitalities of Mr. Trumpley’s house. He 
had a chamber there always ready for occupation, and he had apart- 
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ments also at the Hotel d’Angleterre, and he flitted between the two 
places as the whim seized him. 

The Reverend Mr. Grahame and his wife were really the only 
regular occupants of Maison Rouge after the Baden season fairly set 
in. Mr. Trumpley was a constant attendant at the “tables,” where 
various games were in progress, and where large sums changed hands 
night after night. Mrs. Trumpley, young and pretty, found many 
acquaintances among the English visitors. So they also took apart- 
ments at the hotel and visited their own house occasionally. Mrs. 
Grahame was regular in her application to the healing baths, but was 
never seen at the play-rooms frequented by all the rest of the popula- 
tion. Her husband drove her into town each day in ‘Trumpley’s 
pony-carriage, returning by daylight to Maison Rouge, and leading a 
very rational life, while his wife gradually improved in health. 

Then there came a new sensation with the arrival of Miss Radcliffe, 
a dashing young English heiress, under charge of an antiquated 
companion, half-duenna and half-governess. The extent of her 
fortune could not be accurately ascertained, but it was evidently 
large enough to make her very attractive to all the impecunious 
danglers at the watering-place. She would have been positively: 
pretty also but for a peculiarity in the flare of her eyebrows, which 
gave a feline expression to her face, especially when in one of her 
“little tempers,” which was the name her duenna gave to tolerably 
frequent ebullitions of passion which she reserved for their private 
intercourse. 

Then there came Monsieur Lamont, a banker from Marseilles. He 
was one of those smooth-faced Frenchmen that are ever young and 
blooming. He was affable and polite, spoke English with a charming 
accent, gambled at rouge-et-noir, and made a succession of small 
winnings. Once and again he partook of the profuse hospitality of 
Maison Rouge, and with the assurance of a connoisseur pronounced 
the red Burgundy there dispensed, the most magnificent wine in 
Europe. ' There was a goodly quantity in the cellars, and Monsieur 
Lamont was so emphatic in his praises that Mr. Trumpley decided 
to bottle the larger portion of it and ship it to his English home. The 
banker volunteered to superintend this delicate operation.. Every- 
thing depended upon the care bestowed in the selection of bottles, 
corks and wax. Day after day he watched the progress of this 
important work, lest the precious fluid should by accident moisten 
the plebeian throats of the workmen. At last it was finished, the wine 
packed in cases and consigned to Halidon. Monsieur Lamont vowed 
that he would tear himself away from the entanglements of business, 
and drink the health of Monsieur and Madame Trumpley beneath 
their own roof-tree, some time in the coming winter. A case or two 
was consigned to Reverend Edward Grahame, London ; and it may 
as well be recorded here that every drop of this portion found its way 
into the gin-scalded gullets of sick paupers in Blackfriars. Had 
Monsieur Lamont known of this terrible waste, he would have torn 
out his glossy black hair by the handful, which desperate act would 
have enured to the profit of the wig-makers of Marseilles who were 
favored with the banker’s patronage. 

10 
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Besides his devotion to Maison Rouge, mansion and wine, Monsieur 
Lamont had a reason for prolonging his stay. There had arrived at 
the Hotel d’Angleterre a sickly young Englishman, who pestered the 
banker with his attentions. This was Mr. Anthony Grippe, from 
Gloucester, sorely afflicted with asthma, and flying to Monsieur Lamont 
for sympathy twenty times a day. While the latter remained at 
Maison Rouge he was secure, as Mr. Grippe was not favored with 
the entrée to that establishment. But as soon as he returned to Baden 
the pale-faced Englishman fell upon him, and stuck by him like his 
shadow. When Lamont was making his little venture at rouge-et- 
noir, Mr. Grippe was at his elbow, noting down his nightly gains as 
methodically as if he had been engaged to keep an accurate account 
of them, and deploring the occasional losses, or “changes of luck,” as 
heartily as if he had been personally interested. 

These are the people, selected out of the multitudes that populated 
Baden and its vicinity, in whom the reader is requested to take some 
slight interest. It is probable that the experiences of novel-readers 
are as various as the classes of novels that have afflicted modern 
society ; but it is also probable that all readers object to retrospects. 
If the narrative has been made interesting up to the point where these 
backward leaps are taken, it is a constructive fraud in the author if 
he fails to invest the “ previous history” with interest also. And if, 
on the other hand (alas!), the reader has been wearily counting the 
pages and longing for the denodiment, the writer who can awaken new 
interest in old stories under such unhappy circumstances, may take a 
high place in the ranks of fiction-makers. 

It may be objected that this back-history should have been recorded 
first, and then the story would have sailed to the haven of Finis on an 
even keel. But this would be against all precedent. The opening 
chapters must needs be made sufficiently stirring to catch the reluctant 
attention of readers. Then there must needs be occasional breaks — 
a sort of “to be continued ”"—to fire the flagging zeal of the yawning 
public. ‘There must needs be some mysterious influence, known only 
to the narrator, but cropping out now and then, which can only be 
revealed in a retrospect. Because if the action of the drama were 
commonplace, and the events followed in orderly sequence, the most 
gigantic intellect would certainly be drowned in slumber before the 
story were half told. 

Proceed tranquilly then, gentle reader. All these people have been 
presented to you in the earlier chapters ; and be comforted to know 
that they all, excepting one or two, shall either depart this life 
within the limits of this Book, or pass out of this history, which is 
about the same thing. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
L’ABIME Noir, 


At the breakfast table at Maison Rouge assembled Mrs. Trumpley, 
Mrs. Grahame, and the Reverend Edward. Mr. Trumpley was in 
town. Of late he has been spending a night there occasionally, while 
his wife remained at the suburban residence. Mr. Grahame has been 
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hinting at the necessity for his return to Blackfriars, seconded by his 
wife, whose health is restored in great measure ; and Mrs. Trumpley 
foregoes the frivolities of Baden for the sake of her sister’s society. 
This morning there are letters, sent out from town by Mr. Trumpley, 
and each one of the trio finds matter of absorbing interest in the 
correspondence. 

First: Mrs. Grahame has a letter from America ; four pages closely 
written. 

“Tt is from Mabel, Dora,” she said ; “she is in Virginia. Mr, 
Stratton has bought a plantation there. Where is Virginia, Mr, 
Grahame?” 

“It is somewhere in America,” answered her husband. “I don’t 
remember the exact locality. Not far from New York, I fancy. You 
know Sir Walter Raleigh discovered it, and named it in honor of 
Queen Bess. Tobacco grows there.” 

“She says the country is beautiful,” continued Mrs. Grahame, after 
receiving this choice morsel of geography, history, and botany, “ but 
rather wild.” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Grahame ; “ Indians, no doubt. The Powha- 
tans or Passawottimies, or something. I think they are half-civilised 
though. Still it must be uncomfortable to have such fellows about.” 

“Mabel has a son, Dora. His name is De Witt. Ohb,if poor Papa 
had only lived till this time, he would have forgotten all his anger and 
would have forgiven Mabel! My dear,” she continued, addressing 
her husband, “I have never told you all about Mabel’s marriage. 
Papa quarrelled with Uncle Clinton, who is our mother’s brother, and 
he ceased his visits to our house. But Mabel was always his favorite, 
and Papa allowed her to spend the winter in New York with him, 
and she there met Mr. Stratton and became engaged to him. ‘There 
was a great deal of angry correspondenee between Uncle Clinton and 
Papa on the subject, as there was really no possible objection to Mr, 
Stratton excepting his American birth. But Papa finally yielded, 
upon condition that Mr. Clinton should make some sort of settlement 
giving Mabel his property at his death. I don’t understand all the 
legal points, but after Mabel was married there was a fiercer quarrel 
than ever, and Mr. Stratton took sides with Uncle Clinton, and poor 
Mabel adhered to her husband. We left Canada shortly afterwards, 
and Papa forbade us to mention our sister’s name to him. We have 
had letters from her regularly since Papa’s death, and we have dis. 
covered that Mr. Clinton’s settlement in some way bound Papa to 
leave Ais property to Mabel too, That is the reason that Beech- 
wood is in chancery.” 

“That could hardly be,” said Mr. Grahame ; “your father could 
not make a contract in America that would bind property afterwards 
bought in England.” 

“here is something in the title-deed to Beechwood,” said Dora, 
“that confirms the agreement. What else does Mabel say, Daisy?” 

“She says their nearest neighbor is three miles distant. Mr. 
Stratton is devoted to farming, and they are very happy. She fills 
two pages with arguments to induce me to go to America and live with 
her. Shall we go, Mr. Grahame?” 
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“Not immediately, my dear,” answered her husband ; “but my 
letter contains a very urgent invitation to Blackfriars. We must go 
to-morrow, I think.” 

“We will all go at the end of the week,” said Mrs. Trumpley ; 
‘“‘Mr. Trumpley promised me yesterday. I have not read my letter 

et.” 

She rose from the table as she spoke, and moved over to the win- 
dow-seat. Half hidden behind the curtain she broke the seal, 
humming the refrain of asong. Mr. Grahame and his wife remained 
at the table discussing the contents of their letters. They did not 
notice the cessation of the song ; and while they were still intent upon 
their plans for the return to Blackfriars, Mrs. Trumpley read her 
letter. It was anonymous. 

“If Mrs. Trumpley,” it ran, “will take the trouble to send or go 
to Chalons, she will discover perhaps the secret of Mr. Trumpley’s 
interest in that town. In La Rue Saint Jean, number four, she will 
find a lady living in great retirement, who receives regular remittances 
from Mr. Trumpley, and who claims from him the honor of bearing 
his name.” 

That was all. 

Leaving Mr. Grahame and her sister, Dora went quietly out of the 
breakfast-room. Entering her chamber and locking the door, she 
took out the villainous note and read it again, pondering each word. 

Chalons! They had spent a week there, just before coming to 
Baden. During the week her husband was absent from her an hour 
each day, and she remembered that he evaded her questions when she 
inquired with a bride’s petulance where he went and whom he found 
in the quaint town to attract him away from her. He seemed 
oppressed with some care and anxiety, and put her off with the 
explanation that he had unpleasant business to transact which did not 
concern her, and which would only annoy her if she knew all its 
details. Somehow she had so profound a confidence in the innate 
nobleness of Trumpley’s nature, though he was rugged and wilful, 
that the vague charge of villainy in the note did not impress her 
particularly. But she was incensed at the thought that some color 
was given to the insinuation by her husband’s persistent refusal to tell 
the nature of his “ unpleasant business.” 

What was to be done? Should she tell Daisy? Never! Should 
she wait Mr. Trumpley’s return and lay the anonymous communica- 
tion before him? Certainly. That was precisely the thing to do; 
and in the meantime she would resolutely banish the whole subject 
from her thoughts. Harold Trumpley, cold, morose, repulsive in 
manner and unattractive in person, was still a gentleman, incapable 
of deceit or falsehood. 

She unlocked her jewel-case, placed the note therein, and relocking 
it, went down stairs and rejoined Daisy and Mr. Grahame. They 
were equipping themselves for a walk. 

“Come, Dora,” said her sister, “we are waiting for you. Here is 
your hat.” 

“ Where are you going ?” said Dora. 

_“To L’Abime Noir. We want your guidance. Marie has told us 
so many tales of its horrors that we are dying of curiosity to see it.” 
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“You will not need a guide,” said Dora. “Take the forest-road, 
and climb the hill.,on the right where the road divides.” 

“Oh, come with us,” said Daisy ; “we will not go without you. 
Do you suppose we would leave you alone here?” ; 

“What has Marie told you?” said Mrs. Trumpley, as she donned 
hat and mantle. “I am afraid of hobgoblins.” 

“ Not by daylight, surely,” replied Mr. Grahame. 

“They are not dangerous,” added Daisy, gaily. “They are merely 
the ghosts of former residents of Maison Rouge, and of some of their 
victims. It is the scenery that I desire to see. Marie says it is 
superbly gloomy. Is the walk long?” 

“Very short,’ answered her sister. “The chasm is only half a 
mile distant ; but the hill is steep.” 

“We are good climbers,” said Mrs. Grahame. “Are you ready? 
Come along. You may have Mr. Grahame’s other arm.” 

On the road the thick trees shut out the sunlight, and the ascent 
of the rocky hill was rough and toilsome. The summit was a 
plateau surrounded bya border of gloomy trees, enclosing a space of two 
or three acres; and across this area a rift ran, opened in the rock 
probably by some natural convulsion in the past ages. There was 
no vegetable growth near the chasm, which was only a few yards 
wide, but of unknown depth. Mr. Grahame threw a pebble against 
the opposite side, and they could hear it bounding back and forth in 
the ragged fissure several seconds after it was lost to sight. The 
surface of the rock was smooth and level where they stood, and also 
on the opposite side of the opening, the jagged edges corresponding 
each with the other very accurately. ‘There were places where a 
man might leap across from one side to the other, and at either end 
of the rift the strata seemed to run together, closing the dismal abyss 
and shutting it up in its unique horror. There were no signs of 
human habitation in sight, and all the surroundings were desolate 
and forbidding. The road wound round the base of the hill, and, 
there were few that knew of the curious chasm that cared to examine 
its wonders. This was many years ago. No doubt the more modern 
votaries of science have explored its depths, accounted for its origin, 
and exploded the many fables that hung about it in that distant day. 

“Harold brought me here,” said Mrs. Trumpley, “two weeks ago. 
He was highly amused at my horror. He has spent many days here, 
he says, when he desired to get away from human society, as he was 
secure from interruption or intrusion. Indeed he fills his pockets 
with cigars and comes out here still, whenever he falls into one of 
his solitary moods.” 

“Which is seldom,” said Mr. Grahame. 

“Yes. He has only been here a few times. Since the hotels have 
filled up he likes Baden better.” 

“Tt would not do for a pic-nic,” said Mrs. Grahame ; “ the hill is 
too hard to climb.” 

“ And there is no grass,” said her husband. 

“I don’t think any one could be jolly here,” said Mrs. Trumpley. 
“The clock-makers who live on the road a little beyond the hill have 
numberless stories of this locality. There is one they tell of a young 
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English gentleman who lost all his fortune at the gaming-table in 
Baden some years ago. He was engaged to be married, and his 
fiancée, who was a German baroness, sat by him, betting with him, 
and lost largely also. They came out here the same night and threw 
themselves into the Black Abyss. He left a note, saying he had been 
betting on Rouge without success, and would try Noir. This is the 
latest horror.” 

“If they went over here,” said Mr. Grahame, looking into the dark 
rift, “they encountered a dozen deaths before they reached the 
bottom. Look down, Daisy.” 

“Not I!” replied his wife. “Come away! Come away, Dora! 
What are you thinking of, standing there on the brink of destruction? 
Let us go back.” 

Dora was thinking that the Black Abyss would be the proper place 
in which to hide her mortification and end her dismal existence, if 
there should ever happen to be a truth in her history corresponding 
with the anonymous lie about Ch4lons. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Dora’s JOURNEY. 


The day passed without other events of importance. Dinner-time 
arrived ; the meal was delayed a little, but Mr. Trumpley did not 
appear. Dora read her note again when she retired, and decided 


more emphatically that it was a fraud. At breakfast the next 
morning Captain Merton presented himself at Maison Rouge in time 
to partake of the morning meal. He brought a letter for Mrs. 
Trumpley. 

“T told Trumpley I would be postman this morning,” he said, “as 
I was going to drive out anyhow. I was longing for some of your 
‘tea.” 

“Why did you not bring him with you?” asked Mrs. Grahame. 
“We have not seen him for two days.” 

“Oh, he’s off ; went in the early train. The letter will explain, no 
doubt. Ah, this tea is nectar. Mrs. Trumpley, if my ship is ordered 
to China I will bring you a chest of the best the Flowery Land will 
furnish. We English don’t get the best ; the Russian fellows mono- 
polise it, they say.” 

While he was uttering this speech, he was furtively watching Dora 
reading her letter ; and she, conscious of his scrutiny, preserved her 
composed exterior, though the color left her cheeks as she read. The 
note was short. 


“Dear Wife:—I1 am called suddenly away to Chalons, but expect 
to return to-morrow. I am disappointed, as I expected to come to 
you this morning; but this business is urgent. ‘The enclosed note 
came last night, too late to send to you. It is probably a milliner’s 
bill, however. If so, do not distress yourself about the amount, as I 
was lucky last night and won enough money to redeem Halidon. 

“Your affectionate husband, 
“HAROLD TRUMPLEY.” 
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Mrs. Trumpley put the “milliner’s bill” in her pocket unopened. 
It occurred to her that Captain Merton was watching her to see what 
effect that might produce, and the blood came back to her pale 
cheeks and brow. There was a sympathising tone in his voice in the 
next sentence that was highly offensive. 

“Mr. Trumpley should have a good excuse for leaving such 
society,” he said; “I mean for his railway excursion. He had a 
good excuse for staying in Baden last night ; he won about twenty 
thousand pounds.” 

“Twenty thousand pounds!” said Mr. Grahame. 

“At least. I saw him exchange a lot of gold for bills on the Bank 
of France. He carried them off with him to Chalons. One more 
cup of tea, Mrs. Trumpley. He took the early train ; he will be at 
Chalons by noon. In fact we were up all night. Lamont won a lot 
too.” 

The gallant captain rattled on in this style until breakfast was 
over; then the gentlemen adjourned to the smoking-room, and in 
their absence Dora examined her “milliner’s bill.” It was written on 
scented paper, and was very interesting. It was like the note of the 
previous day in being anonymous, but differing in that this was 
evidently feminine in caligraphy, if not in matter and style. 

“If your husband, as he calls himself, is as suspicious as he is 
treacherous, you will not receive this note. He will get an invitation 
to Chalons to-day from Madame ‘ Hamet,’ as she calls herself, and 
he will be apt to accept it. Madame ‘Hamet’ resides at Number 
Four Rue St. Jean. No doubt you will think Mr. Trumpley the 
soul of honor, and no doubt Madame ‘Hamet" holds the same 
opinion. But nothing is easier than to confirm yourself in this well- 
placed confidence by going yourself to Chalons and making a 
friendly call upon Madame. I am obliged to send this intelligence 
by post under cover to Mr. Trumpley. If he should break the seal 
and possess himself of the contents, he will only add one more wrong 
to the many he has done to you; but if not, and if you receive this 
intact, it will be quite a providential intimation to you to look after 
your interests in person. ‘The only motive the writer has is to unmask 
a deceiver.” 

Mrs. Trumpley took this entertaining note to her chamber and 
compared it with the former communication upon the same subject. 
They were not the work of the same hand; they were unlike in 
everything except in unmistakable hostility to Harold Trumpley. 
With the infallible and swift intuition of her sex, Dora divined that 
Captain Merton knew the character of this last missive, and probably 
of the first also. She would know certainly when she met him. 
Locking up the two notes, she returned to the ground-floor, and 
finding Daisy in the drawing-room, entered into vivacious conversa- 
tion with her upon a dozen indifferent topics; and when Captain 
Merton appeared at last, his quick, eager glance at her face confirmed 
her in her suspicion. 

And now for the motive. 

Well, first of all, Captain Merton had offered his hand and heart to 
Dora a few months ago, and had been rejected. While pleading for 
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a favorable response he had referred to Trumpley as a known rival, 
and dwelt upon his moroseness, his erratic habits, his disregard of 
all the conventional laws of the time; and in his anger when she 
coldly dismissed him (it was at Halidon, where she was visiting), he 
had sneeringly wished her joy in her conquest of the savage that 
owned the estate. 

And when they met again at Baden he had impudently referred to 
his “ withered hopes,” and was silenced with considerable difficulty, 
and only by her haughty refusal to listen. There was something very 
disgusting in his languishing looks, and just now there was a shade 
of sympathy in his tones that offended her highly. 

“Does Mr. Trumpley say when he will return?” he ‘asked, taking 
a chair near her. 

“Really, I did not notice,” she replied, indifferently. “Shall I 
get his letter for you? I left it up-stairs,” and she swept by him and 
left the room. This was a little too much for the gallant sailor. He 
sat awhile where she left him, and presently heard her voice above 
carolling a song. He said something to Mrs. Grahame about an 
“engagement with Lamont,” took his hat and walked out upon the 
drive. As he climbed up into his trap and gathered up the reins, 
the chorus of her song came floating out of the window: 

‘* Sing tira, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 


Captain Merton gave his horse a savage cut with the whip, and 


vanished down the road in a cloud of dust. 

Mrs. Trumpley threw herself upon the lounge, her hilarious song 
ending in a flood of tears. 

At noon she came down, equipped for walking. She was going 
to Baden. Mr. Trumpley had his rooms at the Hotel d’Angleterre. 
She would meet him if the afternoon train brought him. Marie 
would walk in with her; they would return to-morrow in the pony- 
carriage. Mr. and Mrs. Grahame must keep house during her 
absence. 

The train came, but no Trumpley. She dined in her room. No 
other train until next morning. There was one for Chalons, leaving 
at ten o’clock. She put on her hat, threw a thick veil over it, walked 
down to the station, procured her ticket, and was leaving Baden 
behind her before she was fully conscious of her acts or intentions. 
Halfway to Chalons a down train passed, and the thought that her 
husband was perhaps a passenger on it entered her mind ; but she 
was confused and flighty, and the thought passed with the swift train. 
Perhaps some magnetic influence had suggested it, as he really was 
there. 

At Chalons it was raining —a regular torrent. She heeded it not, 
but passing out into the street, accosted a woman who was gazing at 
the crowd of passengers. 

“Number four, Rue Saint Jean,” she said, putting a franc in the 
woman’s hand. 

“Oui, Madame. Allons!” replied the other, looking at the care- 
worn countenance of the half-demented lady with genuine sympathy. 
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The rain lashed the pavements, drenching Dora in five minutes. 
She only knew that her temples throbbed less painfully while the 
storm beat upon her, and she walked on in a sort of stupor, trying to 
think of something to say when she reached her destination. 

“Number four, Madame,” said her guide, stopping at last. “ Will 
Madame enter? Ah, the door opens.” 

An old sister of charity coming out, struggling with an umbrella 
that refused to expand. She glanced at Dora incuriously as she 
brushed by her. A second sister was in the passage, and being 
bulky, she was impassable. 

“Madame Hamet?” said Dora. 

“ Ah, yes,” said the fat sister, moving aside ; “au seconde, the first 
door.” 

Dora ascended the stairs, and opening the door at the landing, she 
entered the chamber. It was imperatively necessary to collect her 
thoughts now. She laid aside her dripping bonnet and shawl, and 
looked curiously around the room. The window-shades were down 
and the room darkened. A bed in the corner, and some one upon 
it. She approached softly. Sleeping? 

A pale-faced woman with black eyebrows and black hair. Her 
eyes were closed ; so quietly sleeping that Dora could not hear her 
respirations. She drew nearer, and her thoughts became gradually 
more coherent as she looked at the cold face of the dead woman. 
The rigid figure, the smooth bed-furniture, the white ribbon under 
the chin, the thin nostril, so waxlike and transparent. Dead! 

She walked down stairs, and out of the house. No purpose now 
but to move on. She had left her bonnet and shawl, but knew it not. 
There was a cape to her dress, and she put it over her head. Some- 
how she found the station. 

“ Paris?” said a porter, as she entered. 

“Fes.” 

“ Quickly, if Madame pleases ; the train departs in two minutes. 
The office is here. Ticket! Paris!” and looking doubtfully at 
Dora, added, “ First class! Sixteen francs, if Madame pleases. The 
change. Ah, merci! This way. Madame has the carriage all to 
herself.” 

Perfectly mad now, and yet with enough method in her madness 
to preserve a composed exterior. She reached Paris, and getting a 
voiture, was driven to another station ; obtained a ticket for London. 
How she passed through the various impediments in her way she 
never knew, but when she landed at Dover her beautiful hair was 
streaked with gray. 











GLIMPSES OF OLD-TIME PAGEANTRY. 


OTHING strikes the reader of history so much as the pic- 
N turesqueness of medizval life as compared with our own 
sober and commonplace existence. Pageantry and display were 
apparently as meat and drink to our forefathers. The taste for 
barbaric splendor, as we somewhat lightly call it in our puritanical 
day, seems to have been the last thing to disappear before the 
breath of modern progress. The Renaissance adopted it, and 
grafted classical pageants on the Gothic stock. As tournaments 
and chivalry went out of fashion, shows and peaceful processions 
took their place. The transition from one epoch to the other 
was very gradual, and therefore scarcely perceptible, but the 
courtiers who still called themselves knights were unconsciously 
lowering the old hardy ideal of chivalry when they gave up 
deeds for words, and sat gazing at shows in which their fathers 
would have taken a prominent share. But whatever moral reflec- 
tions are suggested by the different phases of magnificence which 
one after the other amused Europe until the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, these phases themselves are, artistically speaking, 
worthy of note. Men brought up among living pictures could not 
fail to have a livelier understanding of art as a whole than we can 
pretend to have at the present day. They had less to do, more 
leisure to plan, patronise and admire public shows ; they never con- 
sidered art as a work, a mission, a “ talent” of which they had to render 
an account to their lord ; they looked on all things from a low and a 
material point of view, seldom troubled themselves about the respon- 
sibility or spirituality of art, and gave little thought to symbolism: in 
a word, they were Pagans, with the simplicity, the superstitions and 
the purely physical instincts of Pagans; yet they were as a mass 
artists in all but the higher sense of the word. 

To begin with the commonest elements of picturesqueness: the 
dress of former ages, at least from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries, was full of color and of magnificence. Silk and velvet, 
robes embroidered with jewels, cloth of gold and silver, costly lace, 
swords and daggers with delicate tracery of gold on the blade and a 
blaze of diamonds on the hilt, such were the component parts of the 
dress of the nobles and wealthy citizens. The frequent recurrence 
in all countries of sumptuary laws proves the natural tendency of all 
classes to rival each other in costliness of array. Both men and 
women indifferently wore those stuffs of which even women in our day 
think twice before they buy them. We read of Philip II.’s wife, Mary 
of Portugal, wearing a dress of “cloth of silver embroidered with 
flowers of gold, and a Castilian mantle, or capa, of violet velvet 
figured with gold, and a hat of the same materials surmounted by a 
white and azure plume.” Here we have magnificence indeed, but to 
our modern notions also a slight solecism in good taste, as azure and 
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violet form a scarcely permissible mixture. Philip II. of Spain, at his 
second marriage, wore a dress quite as gorgeous, “white satin and 
cloth of gold thickly powdered with pearls and precious stones ;” 
while his bride, Mary of England, was decked in a robe of the same 
materials, “studded and fringed with diamonds of inestimable 
price.” But very unlike what we should choose for the complement 
of a bridal costume, she also wore bright red slippers and a mantle 
of black velvet. Philip’s third queen, Isabella of France, had 
“besides a rare display of jewels... . robes that cost three or 
four hundred crowns each,” a large sum for that time, and besides 
this she rarely wore the same dress twice. Don John of Austria 
appeared at Naples just before the battle of Lepanto in a dress of 
“white velvet and cloth of gold, with a crimson scarf floating loosely 
over his breast, and snow-white plumes drooping from his cap and 
mingling with the yellow curls that fell in profusion over his 
shoulders.” But splendor was by no means confined to royalty. 
The great vassals of the crown often outdid their sovereign. The 
Duke of Medina-Sidonia, grandee of Spain, fitted up his palace at 
Badajoz for the reception of the same Mary of Portugal whom we 
have mentioned above, and this is part of the inventory: “The 
hangings were of cloth of gold; the couches, the sideboards, and 
some of the other furniture, of burnished silver.” He had a sump- 
tuous litter, borne by mules shod with gold. The members of the 
Duke’s private band, among whom were several Indians brought over 
by Christopher Columbus, all wore on their breasts broad silver 
escutcheons, on which were emblazoned the arms of the Guzmans 
(the name of the Duke’s family). ‘The young queen’s saddle, whether 
or not provided by this munificent grandee, was of silver, probably 
not solid however, but composed of plates of silver overlaying the 
foundation of the saddle. Queen Isabella of Castile rode a mule 
whose housings of velvet embroidered with gold reached down to 
the ground, and the queen of Charles of Anjou made her solemn 
entrance into Naples in a chariot covered with blue velvet sprinkled 
with golden fleur-de-lys. The sideboard of the Duke of Albuquerque, 
a Spanish grandee, who died about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was mounted by forty silver ladders, and when he died, six 
weeks were required to make out the inventory of his gold and silver 
vessels alone: so says Dunlop in his “ Memoirs of Spain during the 
Reigns of Philip IV. and Charles III.” Another instance of this kind 
of display was the wedding banquet of Queen Mary of England in 
the episcopal palace at Winchester, at which not only was the royal 
table covered with golden dishes, but “a spacious buffet, rising to the 
height of eight stages or shelves, and filled with a profusion of gold 
and silver vessels, somewhat ostentatiously displayed the magnifi- 
cence of the prelate or his sovereign.”* But, adds the historian, 
“this ostentation was rather Spanish than English,” and if we look 
over the inventories and valuations of goods in the fifteenth century 
in England we shall readily believe this. Hallam quotes several, 
and says that silver plate was very rare in the houses of the gentry, 
and was hardly ever used for the table. The rich citizens of Lon- 





* Philip II. Prescott. 
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don and the foreign merchants resident there were much better sup- 
plied. “John Port,” probably a merchant, says Hallam, “had plate 
that was valued at £94,” and when we come to think that £100 a 
year in those days was an ample fortune, and represented fully ten 
times as much according to our rates, this amount of silver seems 
princely. Whitaker’s History of Craven gives two inventories, in 
which all the plate mentioned amounts in one case to “sixteen 
spoons, a few goblets and ale-pots,” and in the other to a “service of 
silver plate,” but the possessors were both merchants. We shall 
have occasion to consult these inventories again when we come to 
the question of household furniture, and the contrast presented be- 
tween modern and medieval accommodation. 

Dante, in his Divina Commedia, laments the good old times of 
Spartan simplicity, and speaks of men who were content to wear 
leather, while women would not be ashamed of their natural skin, 
and would scorn to use paint and cosmetics. In the fourteenth 
century this was certainly no longer the case, and although there 
were numberless restrictive laws, even the lesser nobility managed to 
evade them and clothe themselves in costly stuffs. We read of 
Laura, the beloved of Petrarch, that she “ wore on her head a silver 
coronet, and tied up her hair with knots of jewels,” and also that on 
some grand public occasion she appeared magnificently dressed, and 
with “silk gloves brocaded with gold”—a rare ornament, for in that 
year, 1344, and for a long time after, silk was so scarce in Provence 
and Languedoc that it fetched a price almost equal to its weight in 
gold. It was considered a fit gift to offer to kings and queens. 
Petrarch has also immortalised two rich dresses of Laura’s, the one 
of “purple, edged with azure and embroidered with roses, the other 
enriched with gold and jewels.” In the first he compares Laura to 
the phoenix, which ancient naturalists described with purple feathers 
and a blue tail strewed over with roses. “Some,” says he, “place 
this bird in the mountains of Arabia ; but it is flown to our climate.” 
(Life of Petrarch.) 

Italy rivalled Spain in magnificence. The Duke d’Urbino had a 
palace which was reputed, says the Count de Castiglione, a courtly 
historian of the sixteenth century, the most beautiful in Italy. The 
apartments, he says, were adorned with silver vases, hangings of silk 
and cloth of gold, antique statues and busts both in marble and 
bronze, pictures by Pietro della Francesca and of Giovanni Santi, 
Raphael’s father. The great lords and merchants affected semi- 
royal state, and formed households in which numberless retainers 
lived a reckless and jovial life, wearing their master’s liveries, eating 
his bread, and doing his bidding in the most unhesitating way. In 
those days personal independence was not accounted a virtue, and 
was quite an exceptional thing. The famous artist Benvenuto Cellini, 
an epitome of his age, possessed at least this rare quality ; but then 
his supremacy in art made the exercise of it safer to him than it 
might have been to men of greater moral sense but lesser outward 
renown. The Spanish nobles had households of fabulous extent, and 
it was common for them to have besides menials, several hundred 
gentlemen and sons of gentlemen in their train. Toward the latter 


‘ 
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end of the fifteenth century Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of Milan, went in 
state to Florence, and took with him an escort of a hundred men-at- 
arms and five hundred soldiers, besides his retinue of fifty running 
footmen dressed in silk and velvet, two thousand gentlemen and body- 
servants, five hundred couples of hounds and an infinite number 
of falcons, of course with their keepers and falconers. ‘This festal 
progress cost him two hundred thousand golden ducats, probably 
equivalent to six or seven hundred thousand dollars. .The pomp and 
number of Wolsey’s household were marvellous. On one occasion he 
is expressly said to be attended by “twelve hundred gentlemen.” 
But this was in those days only a luxury equivalent to the possession 
of so many noble coursers in one’s stables, with their caparisons, 
their jewelled saddles and silver bits. The great Cardinal's treasures 
of plate were marvellous. When he fell from his royal master’s favor, 
he caused all his wealth to be exposed, in order to eonciliate Henry 
VIII. by the magnificence of the spoils which he could offer him. 
The lists include immense quantities of rich stuffs, silks and velvets 
of all colors, costly furs, rich copes and other ecclesiastical vestures. 
The walls of the great gallery at Whitehall, where these treasures 
were displayed, were hung with cloth of gold and silver, and webs of 
a valuable stuff named daudykin from the looms of Damascus, and 
with tapestry representing Scriptural subjects or stories from the old 
romances of chivalry. The gilt chamber and. the council-chamber 
adjoining the gallery were both filled with plate, in which gold and 
silver vessels were set with pearls and precious stones; and these 
articles of luxury were so abundant that dasketfuls of costly plate of 
designs which had long gone out of fashion were stowed away under 
the tables. (History of the Reformation, vol. v., D’ Aubigné. ) 

Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of Ferrara, once entered Rome on horse- 
back with a train of two hundred ladies, each attended by a cavalier, 
all superbly dressed and mounted on horses of great beauty. Every 
visit of an illustrious personage, of an ambassador, of a great general 
or of a royal representative, was made the pretext of a show, which 
Taine in his Philosophie de ? Art en Italie calls a “ magnificent parade 
of actors who are quite in earnest.” There were wedding pageants, 
funereal pageants, warlike pageants, religious pageants, mythological 
and classical pageants, even comic pageants. We have the remains 
of some of this in the races of riderless horses on the last day of the 
Carnival in Rome, in the “Mardi Gras” procession in Paris, and 
lately a superbly revived edition in the Carnival-shows in New 
Orleans. Wild beasts were pressed into the service. Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, for instance, wishing to represent the triumph of Camillus, 
sends to Rome for an elephant, but the Pope, whose property the 
elephant was, had lent him to another prince, and begs Lorenzo to 
be satisfied instead with a panther and two leopards. ‘This same 
Lorenzo, at once the richest banker, the first magistrate of Florence, 
the avowed patron of art and letters, and the most enterprising 
merchant of his day, did not think it beneath him to walk the streets 
of his city at the head of the masques, and for this he was not ridi- 
culed, but extolled and beloved by the people. Three hundred horse- 
men and three hundred men on foot often issued from the gates of 
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his palace toward nightfall, and threaded the streets by. torchlight 
till early dawn. Dispersing themselves in the various quarters of 
Florence, they would escort companies of musicians, formed of ten, 
twelve, or fifteen men, who sang little poems composed specially for 
the occasion, Canti Carnavaleschi. Many of these were of Lorenzo’s 
own composition, and were invariably dedicated to the praises of love 
and pleasure. Of course they are utterly pagan in sentiment ; and it 
is worth while to reflect en passant that the great political powers which 
in the sixteenth century undertook, with virtuous horror, to put down 
“heresy,” were sunk, in the meanwhile, in the voluptuous pleasures 
of a cultivated but undisguised heathenism. The sense of one of 
these characteristic little poems is given in the following translation. 
The title is “ Bacchus and Ariadne”: 

“Youth is fair, but fleeting. Let him who would be happy, seize 
enjoyment on the wing. ‘To-morrow is but an uncertain day. 

“ Bacchus and Ariadne are both young and loving. ‘Time passes 
and deceives us, but in the meanwhile ¢Aey are happy. 

“These nymphs and dryads are making merry together. Let him 
who would be happy, seize enjoyment on the wing. ‘To-morrow is but 
an uncertain day. 

“ See these little satyrs, in love with the nymphs, have laid a hun- 
dred snares for them in the woods, while warmed by Bacchus they 
dance and leap, waiting for the nymphs. Let him who would be 
happy, seize enjoyment on the wing. ‘l’o-morrow is but an uncertain 
day. 

Pair ladies and young lovers, sing to Bacchus and to Love! Sing 
and dance and play the lute, open your heart to love-sweetness ; 
banish all sorrow and care. Let him who would be happy, seize en- 
joyment on the wing. To-morrow is but an uncertain day. 

“ Youth is fair, but fair and fleeting.” 

The choruses were sung by men and women representing the 
various guilds, the gold-weavers, the shoemakers, the tanners, &c. 
Some of these were masked and disguised, aping Spanish muleteers, 
mountain shepherds and sturdy beggars, &c. But it was for the mere 
fun and enjoyment of the thing that they played and sang, for, unlike 
our modern minstrels and actors, they were not poor and sad people 
hired to wear fine clothes that did not belong to them, and perform 
mummeries coldly criticised by the audience before which they were 
played. As a specimen of the spontaneous Florentine festivities we 
will quote the description given by Taine of one among a score of 
those that took place yearly, and in which prelates, princes, corpora- 
tions and guilds rivalled each other in ingenuity. This was a masque 
given by Lorenzo de’ Medici, who was at the head of the “ Company 
of the Broncone,” and who, unwilling to be eclipsed by the “ Diamond 
Company,” applied to Jacopo Nardi, “a noble and learned gentleman 
of Florence,” to organise a pageant consisting of six emblematical 
and mythological cars or chariots. 

“The first chariot, drawn by two oxen dressed with green garlands, 
represented the age of Saturn and Janus. In it were seated Saturn 
with his scythe, and Janus bearing the keys of the ‘Temple of Peace. 
At their feet was a painting of Fury in chains, and of other subjects 
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relating to Saturn. The chariot was escorted by twelve shepherds 
dressed in skins, shod with Grecian sandals, and crowned with 
wreaths of leaves. They carried baskets of greenery, and were 
mounted on horses whose saddles were composed of tiger or lion 
skins with gilt claws, strapped on with gilt ropes. The stirrups were 
shaped like rams’ or dogs’ heads, and the bridles were made of 
silver chains and garlands of leaves intertwined. Each shepherd 
was followed by four attendants on foot dressed in the same style, 
but less elaborately, and bearing resinous torches in the likeness of 
pine-branches. Next came a chariot drawn by four oxen covered 
with costly housings. Their horns were gilt and wreathed-_with gar- 
lands of flowers. Numa Pompilius, second king of Rome, sat aloft 
on this chariot, surrounded by the Sibylline Books, the sacerdotal 
ornaments and the golden implements for sacrifices. Six Roman 
priests rode behind on splendid mules richly caparisoned. The 
priests wore veils embroidered with gold and silver leaves, and white 
togas with a broad gold fringe. One held in his hands a golden 
perfume-box, another a golden vase or knife, or some such symbol, 
and each was attended by priests of a lower grade bearing antique 
candelabra. The third car, drawn by magnificent horses and painted 
by Pontormo, a famous Florentine artist, was occupied by Manlius 
Torquatus, the Roman consul to whose wise administration after the 
first Punic war the Republic owed much of its prosperity. In front 
of the chariot rode twelve senators, their horses covered with cloth of 
gold, and themselves attended by numberless lictors bearing the fasces 
and axes with which every one is familiar, as the symbols of Roman 
law. 

“ Four buffaloes of the Campagna, but so skilfully disguised as to 
represent elephants, drew the next chariot, on which Julius Cesar 
was enthroned On its sides Pontormo had painted scenes in the life 
of the great conqueror. ‘Twelve Roman ‘equites,’ richly armed with 
gilt weapons, and bearing spears supported on the thigh, rode beside 
the chariot, accompanied by torch-bearers whose lights were shaped 
so as to resemble trophies. 

“ The fifth chariot was drawn by winged horses or griffins, plentifuliy 
gilt, and tenanted by Cesar Augustus. Twelve poets mounted on 
beautiful horses and crowned with laurel, accompanied the Emperor 
whose reign they had immortalised. Their names were written in 
gold letters on gay-colored scarfs, which they wore wrapped round 
them. 

“The sixth chariot, also painted by Pontormo, and drawn by eight 
snow-white heifers splendidly caparisoned, bore the Emperor ‘Trajan. 
Twelve learned jurists, wrapped in long, majestic togas, rode before 
him, while a number of scribes and copyists carried books, tablets, 
and torches. ‘Then came the climax of the show, a chariot, in the 
decoration of which the painter Pontormo and the sculptor Bandinelli 
had vied to outdo each other—and themselves. It represented the 
Triumph of the Golden Age, and was adorned with several statues in 
alto-rilievo, those of the four cardinal virtues among the number. On 
the raised centre of the chariot was poised an immense gilt globe, on 
which lay stretched a corpse in rusty iron armor. From the side of 
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the corpse issued a child, naked and entirely gilt over, representing the 
' resurrection of the Golden from the ruin of the Iron Age. The dry 
laurel-branch, just sprouting out afresh, symbolised the same idea, 
though many pretended that it only alluded to Lorenzo de’ Medici.” 
“T am bound to add,” says the chronicler from whom Taine has drawn 
this gorgeous description, “that the child who had been gilt for this 
occasion died shortly after from the effects of the operation, for 
which he had received ten crowns.” There is no reason to suppose 
that in that age of careless and magnificent living there was any 
undue compunction felt on the subject of this accident. 

But Flanders and the adjacent states of Burgundy were not 
eclipsed by these courtly Florentine and Roman masques. The 
Burgundian court had long been noted for its magnificence, which 
Charles V. afterwards engrafted on the singular, though more stately 
—not to say stiffer—court of Spain. In fact this became a grievance 
to the Spaniards, inasmuch as it touched their pockets and also 
offended their nationalism. Philip II., though studiously sober in 
his own attire, and by no means given to extravagance in any other 
item, kept up such a household as gave rise to serious remonstrances 
on the part of the Cortes, enslaved as they were in his time. He 
would abate none of his own splendor, but issued minute sumptuary 
laws, which affected the wearing apparel of almost every class. 
Another reason for this short-sighted legislation was the absurd fear 
of the Spanish government of losing by the natural interchange of 
trade, as well as by the useless display of costly clothes, some part of 
the gold and silver from the New World, which had just begun to 
dazzle the eyes of the nation. ‘The exportation of the precious metals 
was forbidden, as well as the use of them in plating copper and other 
substances, and especially in embroidering, fringing and otherwise 
adorning the dress of the nobles and rich citizens. Brescott says of 
this pragmatic, issued in 1563, that “as a state-paper it has certainly | 
a novel aspect, going at great length into such minute specifications 
of wearing apparel that it would seem to have been devised by a 
committee of tailors and milliners rather than of grave legisdators.” 
In a petition presented by the Cortes ten years later, tailors were 
specially denounced as “unprofitable persons occupied with needle- 
work like women, instead of tilling the ground or serving his Majesty 
in the wars like men.” 

To return to those northern countries which in wealth, taste and 
civilisation vied so successfully with the polished Italian cities. Of 
all countries beyond the Alps the Netherlands least deserved the 
epithet of barbarous, so often launched by Italians against the hardier 
Germanic races. Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, Brussels were in constant 
competition with each other both in commerce and in art. Bruges 
was the great centre in the fifteenth century and Antwerp in the six- 
teenth. ‘lhe merchants of the latter city rivalled the nobles of other 
lands in the splendor of their dress and domestic establishments. 
“Something of the same sort,” says a modern historian, “showed 
itself in the middle classes, and even in those of humbler condition 
there was a comfort approaching to luxury in their households which 
attracted the notice of an Italian writer of the sixteenth century.” 
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Not only were the women good practical housekeepers, but in Hol- 
land especially they were quite capable of attending to business 
affairs. ‘They were discreet and modest, despite the great degree of 
liberty which they enjoyed. This contrast with his own countrywomen 
must have struck Guicciardini, the historian above alluded to. The 
domestic comfort which he notices was also an improvement on the 
habits of his own land, where such needs were lost sight of in the 
artistic splendor of the great.palaces. ‘Taine remarks that a petty 
tradesman of our day would hardly inhabit one of the palaces of the 
Italian Renaissance, and that the most modest lodging, or even the 
porter’s room in a good Parisian house with its warm stove and 
leather arm-chair, is far more comfortable than the princely dwelling 
of Leo X. or Julius II. There were draughts in those marble gal- 
leries and vast saloons; the seats, modelled with lions’ heads and 
dancing satyrs, were a miracle of art it is true, but they were also un- 
commonly hard, and when there were windows they frequently let in as 
much air as they kept out. But Italy was a land of princes; and 
where commerce was exercised by nobles, as it was in Venice, Genoa, 
and Florence, it seemed to lose its usual levelling tendency and its 
aptitude to improve the condition of the masses, in order to become 
only a new source of wealth to the higher classes. In the Nether- 
lands things were otherwise: the nobles left commerce to the 
burghers, perhaps disdaining it as an unknightly occupation, and the 
consequence was that the merchants rapidly rose to the practical 
rank of princes and soon treated with their feudal suzerains on equal 
terms. Any one with energy and perseverance might step into this 
powerful body of commercial lords, and thus the love of comfort, 
and even of luxury, was developed in all classes. Education was 
more wide-spread among the people than it was in France, Italy, 
Spain, or England ; even the peasants could read and write, and the 
burghers’ sons were almost invariably brought up at the great univer- 
sities of Paris, Louvain, or Padua. ‘The citizens of Antwerp, like 
their neighbors, were always ready to give gorgeous welcome to their 
sovereigns, and display their wealth if not their loyalty. Meteren 
gives an account of the “joyous entrance” which Antwerp arranged 
for Philip II. before he had forced its people to renounce their alle- 
giance by his unparalleled cruelties. A cavalcade of the magis- 
trates and notable burghers, “all attired in cramoisy velvet,” attended 
by lackeys in splendid liveries, and followed by 4000 citizen-soldiers 
in full uniform, went forth from the gates to receive him. Twenty- 
eight triumphal arches, which alone, says the thrifty chronicler, cost 
26,000 Carolus gulden (probably almost as much in dollars, but repre- 
senting in those days at least three times as much), were erected in 
the ditferent streets and squares. But allegorical displays were the 
special forte of the Netherlanders. At the reception of the Duc 
d’Anjou in Antwerp in 1582, besides the gaily-bannered fleet in the 
harbor, the twenty thousand burgher-troops surrounding the tapestried 
platform on which stood the magistrates, the members of the Brabant 
estates, the Prince of Orange and others, besides the Hanseatic mer- 
chants in ancient German attire, the English merchants in long velvet 
cassocks, the heralds in quaint costume, the city functionaries in black 
11 
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mantles and gold chains, all marching in procession under splendid 
emblematical banners, there was the “stupendous allegory” at the 
gate of St. Joris. The Duke of Anjou himself was clad in cloth of 
gold and mounted on a white Barbary charger. The cavalcade 
reined up at the gate, where a huge gilded car crowded with emblem- 
atical personages barred the way. Religion in “red satin,” holding 
the Gospel in her hand, was supported by Justice “in orange velvet,” 
armed with blade and beam. Prudence and Fortitude embraced 
each other, near a column enwreathed by serpents “ with their tails in 
their ears, to typify deafness to flattery,” while Patriotism as a peli- 
can, and Patience as a brooding hen, looked benignantly on the 
scene. The market-place, filled with waxen torches and blazing tar- 
barrels, was occupied by the giant Antigonus, the legendary founder 
of the city thirteen hundred years before the Christian era ; the 
fabulous personage who used to throw the right hands of all dis- 
honest or smuggling merchants into the Scheldt, from which circum- 
stance some ingenious persons have derived the name of the city— 
“ Hand-werpen,” (Aand-throwing) i. e. Antwerp! This gigantic indi- 
vidual, attired in a “surcoat of sky-blue” and holding a banner em- 
blazoned with the arms of Spain, turned his head as the Duke 
entered the square, saluted the new sovereign, and then dropping the 
Spanish standard on the ground, raised aloft another bearing the 
arms of Anjou. The ceremonies of the reception lasted several 
days, and as the Netherlanders were as fond of long orations as of 
allegorical pageants, the French Duke had to appear again in public 
and listen to speeches of pompousness and length unimaginable, 
delivered from a gorgeous platform “ hung with sky-blue silk and car- 
peted with cloth of gold.” ‘This pageant was fully described, and 
illustrated with beautiful engravings, in a pamphlet by Bor, styled “Za 
Joyeuse et magnifique entrée de Monseigneur Frangois, Fils de France, Duc 
d@’ Anjou, etc.—en sa tres renommée ville a’ Anvers.” 

What is yet to strike one in these right royal welcomes and proces- 
sions is, that many of them were organised in the breathing times 
between terrible battles, sieges, famines and persecutions. The love 
of the people of the Low Countries for such displays was unquench- 
able and quite as inherent in them as in the sprightlier people of 
Italy. Another point that we must not overlook either in Italy or in 
the Netherlands, that although the fascination of these shows was uni- 
versal, yet their magnificence was often no index to the political feel- 
ings of the people. Conquerors were received with the same out- 
ward and conventional enthusiasm that was extended to patriots ; a 
change of masters did not necessitate a change of pageantry. ‘The 
“Virtues” smiled equally on the Duke of Alva and on William the 
Silent. 

Brussels was celebrated for its allegorical shows, and it certainly 
had many occasions of displaying them. The first of May, 1577, 
witnessed the triumphal entry of Don John of Austria into the capital 
of Brabant. ‘The victor of Lepanto rode in, escorted by thousands of 
burgher-troops and free companies of archers and musketeers, all 
arrayed in picturesque costume, attended by lords like the Duke of 
Aerschot, in crimson velvet and gold, followed by minstrels, poets and 
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orators, each declaiming after his fashion the deeds of the young hero. 
The guilds or clubs of Rhetoric, as they were called, played fantastic 
dramas on improvised stages, and troops of maidens came forward to 
crown Don John with laurel. The following January, the Archduke 
Matthias of Austria made his entrance into Brussels. This was the 
most brilliant of the three triumphal processions that Brussels had 
witnessed within nine months. The indefatigable chroniclers of Bra- 
bant did not let this occasion pass without a detailed and beautifully 
illustrated pamphlet, which has been preserved in the library at the 
Hague. Motley in his “ Dutch Republic” has given us an abstract of 
it. The Archduke, at the head of a cavalcade of lords and magis- 
trates, entered by the gate of Louvain through a splendid arch “ filled 
with an invisible band of musicians.” ‘The city chronicler, Houwaert, 
says of their strains that neither Orpheus on his harp, Apollo on his 
lyre, nor Pan on his lute (reed?) could have surpassed them. The 
representatives of the “nine nations” of Brussels met him, followed 
by a gorgeous retinue all bearing flaming torches. In spite of the 
season, the streets were strewn with flowers. On the Grande Place, 
always the central scene in Brussels whether for tournaments, comedies, 
or executions (as in the case of the Counts Egmont and Horn), the 
principal dramatic effects had been accumulated. The guilds of 
rhetoric had prepared no less than twenty-four theatres, where a series 
of magnificent tab/eaux-vivants were performed by the most beautiful 
young women of the city, dressed in brocades, embroideries and cloth 
of gold. In one theatre (probably a stage covered with canvas) stood 
Juno with her peacock, presenting the Archduke with the city of 
Brussels, a beautiful model of which she held in her hand. In another, 
Cybele gave him the keys, Reason presented him with a jewelled 
bridle, Hebe with a basket of choice flowers, Wisdom with a mirror 
and a law-book, Diligence with a pair of spurs, Constancy, Magna- 
nimity, Prudence, &c., with a helmet, a corslet, a spear, and a shield, 
On one stage was Curtius, on horseback, about to plunge into the 
yawning chasm; and on six others were represented the principal 
scenes of the career of Scipio Africanus. As the day advanced the 
Archduke was allowed to retire to rest, but the festivities were not 
yet over. In the midst of the popular rejoicings, the dances and 
revelry of the citizens in the streets, there appeared in the darkness of 
the night a fiery dragon flying through the air. It poised for a time 
over the merry-makers in the Grande Place, and then burst with a 
terrific explosion, sending forth a thousand rockets and other fire- 
works in every direction. The next day the guild of rhetoric, known 
by its device “ Mary with the Flower-Garland,” performed an allego- 
rical drama in the hall of the Hotel de Ville after the civic banquet 
given to the imperial guest. ‘The play concluded by a charade per- 
formed by Quintus Curtius, Scipio Africanus, Alexander and Hannibal, 
who each complimented Matthias in at least a hundred rhymes, after 
which the guests were regaled with a marvellous dessert, consisting, 
says Houwaert, “of a richly triumphant banquet of confectionary, 
marmalade, and all kinds of gentillesses in sugar.” 

Twenty-two years before, the Brabantine capital had witnessed 
another royal pageant, but one more unusual than the welcoming of a 
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sovereign. It was the leave-taking of the mightiest emperor since 
Charlemagne, the abdication of Charles V. The ceremony took place 
in the palace devoted to the chapters of the order of the Golden 
Fleece, the noblest order of chivalry in the medizval world. The 
walls were hung with a magnificent tapestry of arras representing the 
life and achievements of Gideon, and giving particular prominence to 
the miracle of the “fleece of wool” vouchsafed to that great 
champion, the patron of the Knights of the Fleece. The benches and 
seats were covered with tapestry, and upon these the members of the 
three councils, the deputies from the seventeen provinces, the magis- 
trates of the city and the nobles of the court took their places. The 
civic uniforms of the Netherlands were celebrated for their beauty and 
taste. Archers and halberdiers guarded the doors, their glittering 
weapons and their rich dusky dresses contrasting well together. In- 
deed the beauty of their retainers’ armor was a capital point of honor 
among the great captains of this age, and BrantOme enthusiastically 
describes the followers of the Duke of Alva, the Spanish and Italian 
veterans who up to that time had not known what it was to be defeated, 
as an army of princes. He says the privates wore engraved or gilded 
armor, and were equipped like captains. The musketeers especially 
bore themselves with such “agreeable and graceful arrogance ” that 
they might have been mistaken for princes. Each was attended by 
his servant or esquire, who carried his piece for him, except in battle, 
and all were treated with extreme deference, as if they had been 
officers. Most of the names, both Flemish and Spanish, which have 
since become famous in history, were represented on the platform of 
that wonderful hall of the Golden Fleece at Brussels in 1555. Inthe 
centre of the platform was a splendid canopy, decorated with the 
arms of Burgundy, beneath which were placed three gilded arm- 
chairs. Beyond the decorations there was little that can strictly 
speaking be called pageantry on this unique occasion, but we have 
thought it worth mentioning as a contrast to those many welcomes 
which afford the larger part of triumphal shows in all countries. 
Ghent was not behind her sister cities in magnificence. In 1540, 
Charles V. came to Ghent, and was received with the usual civic 
honors. His entrance lasted more than six hours. Four thousand 
lancers, one thousand archers, five thousand halberdiers and musketeers 
composed his body-guard. It must be remembered that he came, 
not as the father of his people, but as a stern judge and arbiter. 
Ghent had lately broken out in insurrection ; nevertheless, says a citizen 
of Ghent, who has left an account of the matter, but ‘who belonged to 
the imperial party, “the Emperor was received as if the God of 
Paradise had descended.” ‘Ihe rich dresses of the lords spiritual 
and temporal delighted this unworthy and gossipping chronicler. It 
was marvellous to behold “the nobility and great richness of the 
princes and seignors, displayed as well in their beautiful furs, martens 
and sables, as in the great chains of fine gold which they wore 
twisted round their necks, and the pearls and precious stones in their 
bonnets and otherwise, which they displayed in great abundance. It 
was a very triumphant thing to see them thus richly dressed and 
accoutred.” There was a melancholy, not to say shameful, reverse to 
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this magnificence. The next great public show was a bitter humili- 
ation to the proud and public-spirited city. Charles had commanded 
that the citizens should humble themselves publicly before him, and 
had taken away all the privileges of which Ghent was so proud, besides 
exacting a heavy fine. A procession was accordingly organised, in 
which walked the senators in black mourning robes, thirty notable 
burghers, and the heads or deans of the guild of the weavers, also in 
black, and a hundred representatives of the various guilds in their 
Shirts with halters round their necks. ‘The Emperor and his sister, the 
Queen-Regent Mary of Hungary, sat high on a throne, surrounded by 
princes, prelates, nobles, archers and halberdiers in glittering costume, 
He wore his jewelled crown and held his sceptre in his hand. The 
humiliating farce was played by the prostrate burghers. ‘The Emperor 
seemed to struggle with his feelings. His sister, at the appointed 
time, turned to him asking for mercy, and rebellious Ghent was 
“forgiven.” Zhe sentence, however, was not remitted, 

William of Orange, in his younger days, and before he had crippled 
his resources by helping the cause of freedom in the Netherlands, 
was very magnificent and lavish in his tastes. He loved a joyous, 
luxurious, princely life ; banquets, masquerades, tournaments, the chase 
filled a great part of his time. His hospitality was almost kingly, 
and his household very numerous. Twenty-four noblemen and 
eighteen pages of gentle birth officiated regularly in his family. One 
day no less than twenty-eight cooks were dismissed for the purpose 
of diminishing the family expenses, and hardly a princely house in 
Germany but sent cooks to learn their business in his kitchen. From 
early morning till noon the breakfast-tables were spread with wines 
and luxurious viands in constant succession to all comers and at every 
moment. The dinner and supper were daily banquets for a multitude 
of guests. His falconers alone, after he had reduced their expense 
as much as possible, still cost him 1500 florins year. But notwith- 
standing this unheard-of lavishness he still had enough to offer to his 
country in his later and more serious days, and his establishment at 
Delft, at the time of his assassination, was on a very moderate scale. 

Like his opponent Philip II., William the Silent was married four 
times, and one of his marriages, his second, was celebrated with great 
splendor. It took place at Leipsic, and was attended by nearly a 
score of sovereign princes either in person or by proxy. ‘There was 
a singular mixture of old customs and of recent departures from the 
ancient ceremonial, for the Prince was still nominally a Catholic, and 
his bride, Anna of Saxony, a Lutheran. For instance, the gilded bed 
with gold-embroidered curtains, and guarded by armed halberdiers, to 
which the parents of the bride publicly conducted her (a remnant of 
which usage survives in the Facke/fanz or torch-dance recently per- 
formed at an imperial wedding at Berlin), and the absence of the 
ecclesiastical forms of the Roman communion at the marriage itself, 
which, in deference to the Lutheran custom of that day, was performed 
by a plain minister, “the Superintendent Doctor Pfeffinger,” in the 
great hall of the town-house. But despite this anomaly there was no 
lack of show and pageantry. Immediately after the wedding a choice 
banquet took place, the first course alone consisting of twenty-five 
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dishes. The Elector of Saxony’s choir and other royal bands dis- 
coursed “the merriest and most ingenious music.” Noblemen handed 
round the wine, water and napkins. A religious ceremony was also 
added the next morning, the procession consisting of separate 
companies of gentlemen, attended by a great number of “fifers, 
drummers, and trumpeters,” and also “twelve counts wearing each 
a scarf of the Princess Anna’s colors, with golden garlands on their 
heads and lighted torches in their hands.” The church of St. 
Nicholas was magnificently decked in tapestry, and as the company 
entered a full orchestra performed several fine mottetts. There was 
an exhortation and benediction of the bridal pair, and they returned 
to the town-house to participate in the festivities of a tournament. 
This lasted three days, and formed good opportunity for knightly 
display, the armor being very magnificent, the banners varied, and 
the devices marvellously embroidered. Among other sports was the 
riding at the ring. The knights wore various strange garbs over their 
armor; some were disguised as hussars, some as miners, some as 
lansquenets ; others as Tartars, pilgrims, fools, bird-catchers, hunters, 
monks, peasants, or Netherland cuirassiers, while each party was 
attended by several musicianssimilarly dressed. Count von Schwartz- 
burg made his appearance in the lists, accompanied by “ five remark- 
able giants of wonderful proportions, very ludicrous to behold, who 
performed all kinds of odd antics on horseback.” The third evening 
was distinguished by “ mummeries,” or masquerades. The costumes 
were magnificent, “with gold and pearl embroidery,” the dances 
merry and artistic, and the musicians very skilful. These “mum- 
meries ” had been brought by William of Orange from the Netherlands 
at the request of the Elector of Saxony, the bride’s father, on the 
ground of the acknowledged superiority of the “Provinces” over 
Germany in this respect. This account Motley has put into English 
from entirely unpublished sources, chiefly German MSS. preserved 
in the Royal Dresden Archives. 

Funerals were another occasion for great display in the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. We have seen even in our days of 
diminished stateliness very creditable attempts at impressive and 
artistic funeral ceremonies ; the pomp of the Catholic ceremonial makes 
this less difficult in France, Spain, Italy, &c. But few pageants of 
this solemn kind can have been so impressive as the obsequies (or 
rather the commemorative reguiem) in honor of Charles V. at 
Brussels in 1558. He died and was buried at Yuste, in Estremadura, 
and was afterwards laid in the vaults of the Escorial; but as his 
son was in Flanders at the time, the most solemn pageant took place 
there. The procession consisted of the principal clergy, the members 
of different religious houses with lighted tapers in their hands, the 
nobles and functionaries in mourning robes, the Knights of the 
Golden Fleece in the superb dress of their order, and three of the 
principal lords bearing respectively the imperial sceptre, the sword, 
and the crown and globe of the Empire. Philip II. came next, on 
foot, clad in a sable mantle and cowl, his train borne by one of the 
proudest Spanish nobles, his favorite, Ruy Gomez, Prince of Eboli. 
A conspicuous part of the procession was a long train of horses, 
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each lead by two gentlemen, and displaying on their splendid hous- 
ings and the banners which they carried the devices and arms of the 
several States over which the Emperor had held sway. But behind 
them came a still more ingenious and beautiful structure, a stately 
galley, with its sides skilfully painted with battle-pieces denoting 
Charles’s many victories, and its sails of black silk covered with in- 
scriptions — letters of gold, commemorating the triumphs of the 
hero. Two hours elapsed before the funeral train entered the church 
of Ste. Gudule, called by a historian “the noblest monument of 
medizeval architecture in the Netherlands.” In the nave stood a 
sort of chapel, built for the occasion. Its roof or canopy rested on 
four Ionic pillars “curiously wrought,” and was surmounted by four 
crowns embroidered in gold. Within lay an empty sarcophagus 
covered with a pall of velvet, over which towered a crimson cross. 
The imperial insignia were deposited on the pall. Three thousand 
wax-tapers lighted up this catafalque. All the galleries were draped 
in black velvet and cloth of gold, and Philip’s throne, raised on a 
platform opposite the emblematical chapel, was also covered with 
velvet. There was a peculiar appropriateness in this funeral pomp 
being held in this church, since it was here that the great Emperor 
had also often held the chapters of the Golden Fleece. 

There was another ecclesiastical pageant, more appalling in its 
nature than any funeral ceremony, and yet in a terrible sense a 
funeral ceremony in itself. ‘This was an aufo-da-fé in Spain. It was 
as national a show as the merciless bull-fights, and like them was 
usually celebrated on a Sunday or some other festival. A notable 
auto-dafé took place in Valladolid the year after Charles V.’s death, 
and was postponed for several months in order to make part of the 
welcome offered by the city to Philip II. on his arrival in his king- 
dom, whence he had been absent many years. It was an awful and 
gloomy solemnity, but neither tender women nor innocent, joyful chil- 
dren forbore to attend. The arrangements were made as if for some 
gay spectacle: troops in bright uniforms kept guard in the great 
square of St. Francis ; a platform, covered with rich carpeting and 
filled with velvet seats, emblazoned with the arms of the “ Holy 
Office,” was raised at one end for the Grand Inquisitor and his col- 
leagues, and near it the royal gallery, tapestried and gilt, where sat 
the King in his robes, his son Don Carlos, his nephew Alexander of 
Parma, his sister, the young Regent Juana, and a numerous retinue 
of nobles arrayed in their richest dress. In the grim procession 
from the palace of the Inquisition often walked the young children 
of the various schools of the city—a terrible contrast indeed — but 
they are not mentioned on this particular occasion. The subaltern 
agents of the Holy Office and several monks attended the condemned, 
who wore the hideous dress known as the San-denito, a loose yellow 
sack without sleeves, embroidered with black figures of devils and red 
ones of flames, the same horrible devices being worked on the conical 
pasteboard cap and the cloak which completed the dismal costume. 
Then followed a courtly throng of nobles, prelates, magistrates, 
judges, and mounted gentlemen, escorting the three Inquisitors, 
whose heralds bore the flag of crimson damask, embroidered with 
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the arms of the Holy Office and the portraits of the founders of the 
dread tribuual. A sermon called “The Sermon of the Faith” was 
then preached by some high dignitary of the Church, on this occa- 
sion by the Bishop of Zamora, after which an oath was administered 
to the King and nobles, as well as the people, to protect and uphold 
the Inquisition to the utmost of their power. Philip slowly rose from 
his seat, and while repeating the words of the oath in a loud and 
firm voice, impressively drew his sword from his scabbard and held 
it aloft before the multitude. The sentence of death was then read 
to the unhappy prisoners, but in every instance theatrically remitted 
on the spot to those who had promised beforehand to add to the im- 
pressive ceremony the lustre of a public recantation. However, 
although sixteen out of thirty thus escaped death on this occasion by 
this inglorious means, there were only two who actually underwent 
execution, as the remainder gave in at the foot of the stake. Con- 
trary to the present popular idea of these gloomy pageants, the place 
of execution was separate from that of the public condemnation, and 
was called the guemadero, or burning-place. It belonged to the city, 
and was a little beyond the walls. The populace, and often the 
nobility, followed the victims to this place, but the execution did not 
form a part of the ceremony known as an au/o-da-fé. After the sen- 
tence was delivered by the secretary of the Inquisition, the clergy 
chanted the psalm “ Miserere,” the whole assembly uniting in chorus. 
The scene was made as awful and impressive as possible, and the 
odium which even in that time might have clung to the real perpetrators 
of these judicial murders was skilfully shifted to the secular authority, 
by the public form of “ relaxing” the victims to the civil magistrates 
and beseeching them to deal with them “ in all kindness and mercy.” 
To turn from these dread festivities to more natural and innocent 
spectacles, let us go once more to bright Florence, where not only the 
princes, but the people have their ingenious and diversified mum- 
meries. Vasari, in his Lives of the Painters, tells us of a society of 
artists called “of the Caldron,” of which Andrea del Sarto was a 
member. ‘There were never more than twelve members in this 
fantastic club; architects, engravers, musicians, &c., were eligible 
as well as painters. ‘They were wont to give suppers to which each 
was bound to contribute a dish of his own invention ; and if any dish 
was duplicated, the second comer paid a forfeit. One evening Gian 
Francesco Rustici invited his companions to sup in the interior of an 
immense caldron, from the bottom of which a tree rose up before 
their eyes, bearing on each branch a plate intended for each guest. 
His own gastronomic contribution was an immense pastry or pie in 
which is represented Jason boiling his father to renew his youth, the 
principal figures being two fat boiled capons shaped like men and 
flanked with all sorts of appetising condiments. Andrea del Sarto 
brought an octagonal temple with a pavement of meat-jelly so dis- 
posed as to look like mosaic, and eight porphyry columns, z. ¢. large 
and succulent sausages ; the bases and capitals were of Parmesan 
cheese ; the cornice consisted of sweet pastry, and the “tribune” 
, (perhaps porch ?) of soft bread-crumb fashioned to look like sculpture. 
* Within the temple stood a reading-desk of cold meat, with an open 
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missal of vermicelli, and musical notes formed of grains of pepper, 
while on each side was ranged a choir of roast partridges with open 
beaks, two fat pigeons for basses standing behind, and six ortolans 
for soprani. Another member of the joyous brotherhood presented a 
sucking pig so arranged as to counterfeit a country lass spinning 
while she tends her chickens, and another a large goose representing 
a locksmith at work. 

Another company of artists, known as that of “The Trowel,” 
performed masquerades as a supplement to their suppers. The guests 
would sup in fantastic garments, generally of the classical era, and 
then play mythological dramas such as the Rape of Proserpine, the 
Loves of Venus and Mars, the antics of Pan and his satyrs, or pseudo- 
classical comedies by contemporary authors, in which decency was 
invariably the only thing left unconsidered. One day the labors of 
the “Trowel” society were varied by the whimsical order of its 
president for all the members to appear dressed as masons with all 
the tools of their craft, and build up a miniature palace of cold meats, 
head, jellies, cakes and sugar-work. Ata reception which the city 
of Florence gave to Pope Leo X. in 1515, all the great resident artists 
were called upon to give proofs of their ingenuity in decorating the 
Pope’s native city. The chief object seems to have been to render 
Florence like Rome. Twelve triumphal arches were erected, not of 
the usual flimsy and flowery kind, but solid-looking structures, adorned 
with statuary and dassi-rilievi; obelisks, columns, &c., were also im- 
provised, certainly with questionable taste, since they could only be 
of wood aping stone and marble. An octagonal temple was built in 
the Piazza de’ Signori, and elsewhere the statue of a giant in simulated 
bronze was placed in a conspicuous position. ‘The most noteworthy 
thing was a wooden fagade fixed on the church of Santa-Maria del 
Fiore, and painted with wonderful skill by Andrea del Sarto. The 
famous architect Sansovino also adorned it with sculptures and dassi- 
rilievi, modelled from the designs of the Pope’s father, the first 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, who had now been dead some time. On another 
of the great squares of the city the same artist had placed a horse 
(we are not told of what material) like that in front of the Capitol of 
Rome, and whose proportions drew the admiration of all beholders. 

Venice was not behindhand in shows and wealth, but space fails 
us to give any detailed account of her pageants. The annual show 
of the Bridal with the Adriatic, and the various civil anniversaries 
which, added to the religious festivals, gave such ample opportunity 
for ingenious and picturesque display, are perhaps better known than 
other medieval pageants, because so often described in the political 
history of Venice, and also illustrated by the brush of the gayest if 
not greatest painter of her school, Paul Veronese. The dress of her 
nobles was always regal, and from their connection with the East they 
drew habits of refined elegance unknown even to many of their 
fellow-countrymen of the mainland. In very early and comparatively 
rude times, in 1069, the wife of the Doge Domenico Silvio would 
never use plain water for washing, but substituted the richest and 
most fragrantly medicated preparations. Her rooms were so full of 
the scent of Oriental perfumes that people unaccustomed to such 
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odors fainted on entering, and the chronicler Sabellico, who records 
these details, adds with horror at such sinful indulgence that she 
actually used a gold fork at table, “refusing in the inordinate pride of 
her evil heart to use her fingers in eating.” She was herself a Greek, 
and was probably ultra-sybarite, but two or three centuries later 
Venetian dames adopted this personal magnificence as an every-day 
thing. In consequence of this repeated sumptuary laws were passed ; 
but when a plain dark cloak of native manufacture was imposed upon 
all citizens alike, the younger nobles evaded the law by wearing under- 
garments of great richness, doublets of gold and silver brocade, or 
rich flowered silk with costly lace edging, and on going abroad the 
cloak was so fashioned as to fall open and display this gorgeous 
vesture. The doges were bound to appear in great state on public 
occasions, and a vexatiously minute regulation even enjoined them to 
procure themselves at least one robe of cloth of gold within six months 
after their election. Their official dress resembled that of an Eastern 
Patriarch, and chains of gold and jewels wrought into their robes with 
Greek profusion, served to make their costume at least as splendid 
as that of the Burgundian sovereigns. 

But no picture exists without its reverse, and the glittering pomp 
of which we have spoken was a strange contrast to the discomfort 
which reigned even in its midst, and especially to the rude manners 
of northern nations at the same time. Of the former we have had a 
specimen in Taine’s shrewd remarks as to the relative comfort of a 
modern porter’s lodge and the palaces of the Medici on the Este. 
Here is another instance related by Petrarch, on the occasion of his 
visit to the princely family of the Gonzagas, the lords of Mantua. 
They gave him a magnificent reception — rare meats, foreign wines, 
delicate cheer. Their welcome was cordial, hospitable and bountiful, 
but the supper was served in a damp hall, which flies and all sorts of 
insects had taken possession of ; and to complete the distress, an army 
of frogs who had been drawn there by the good smell of the meats, 
came forth and stunned the company with an unexpected concert of 
dismal croakings. The guests were obliged to beat a retreat before 
the supper was ended. If common comfort and decency were so 
secondary in courtly Italy, the case was a thousand times worse in 
England, where wooden cups and platters often took the place of 
even tin or pewter plate. Pillows were considered as luxuries only fit 
for sick women, the beds of the middle classes were straw pallets with 
a good round log for a bolster, and some rough clothing or animals’ 
skins for a counterpane. Hallam says: “It is a mistake to suppose 
that the English gentry were lodged in stately or even in well-sized 
houses. Generally speaking, their dwellings were as inferior to those 
of their descendants in capacity as they were in convenience.” The 
most usual arrangement of rooms was, an entrance-passage running 
through the house (by no means like the stately saloon which bisected 
the Venetian palaces, and to which belonged those wonderful windows 
which are the most characteristic feature of Venetian architecture), a 
hall on one side, a parlor beyond, and one or two chambers above, 
and on the opposite side a kitchen, pantry and other offices. The 
outside was generally a heavy timber frame, the beams visible between 
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layers of mortar. Chimneys began to come into use in England in 
the fourteenth century, but few houses had them, except those of the 
higher nobility and some of the prelates. The Vision of Piers Plough- 
man speaks of a chamber with a chimney “in which rich men usually 
dined,” but Hallam is inclined to doubt that the chimney was any- 
thing but a fire-pan; as also in the case of Bolton Abbey, the old 
account-book of which records a charge for making a chimney in the 
rectory-house. Glazed windows were reserved for churches and did 
not come into general use during the Middle Ages. They were con- 
sidered as movable furniture and bore a high price, indeed as late as 
the reign of Elizabeth we read of the Earls of Northumberland 
leaving their home at Alnwick Castle and having their windows 
taken out of their frames and carefully laid by. ‘The furniture of 
these dwellings was as rude as it was scanty. Of the plate we have 
already spoken. A gentleman’s house containing three or four beds 
was extraordinarily well provided, and probably, says Hallam, few 
had more thantwo. The walls were bare, without wainscot or plaster ; 
only the great lords had their rooms hung with arras and other move- 
able tapestries. The merchants, both native and foreign, were in- 
variably better off than the gentry. A rich Venetian, settled in 
London in 1481, had a house in St. Botolph’s Lane which boasted of 
no less than ten beds ; glass windows are particularly noticed in the 
inventory, but no mention is made of chairs or tables, and no mirrors 
are spoken of. Yet Venice was at the head of this branch of glass- 
making. The inventory of Skipton Castle, the seat of the Earls of 
Cumberland, not at the same period, but a whole century later, in 
1572, speaks of “eight beds” only, and none of the chambers con- 
tained either chairs, carpets or glasses. The dining-hall of most 
castles was strewn with straw and rushes not very often renewed, and 
only the dais or upper part where the lord’s family ate was covered 
with a carpet or cloth. Another merchant, whom we have already 
mentioned, John Port, actually possessed five bedsteads in 1524, and 
a great deal of furniture for that time ; his house was large for those 
days, and consisted of “a hall, parlor, buttery and kitchen, with two 
chambers, and one smaller, on the floor above ; a napery or linen- 
room, and three garrets,” besides a shop, which was probably detached. 
The shops of those days were generally small and stuffy, and most of 
the business was done outside, as Sir Walter Scott so graphically 
describes in Zhe Fortunes of Nigel. ‘There were of course some gentle- 
men who could show a little better stock than the generality, but this 
was an exception. In 1539,.a knight, Sir Adrian Foskewe, had a 
parlor furnished with a wainscot, a table and a few chairs. The 
chambers above had two best beds, but there was only one servants’ 
bed, the inferior servants sleeping on mattresses on the floor. The 
best rooms had curtains and window-shutters. The yeomen and 
cottagers were of course proportionately ill-lodged. Oaken “settles,” 
that is benches, and low, three-legged stools were the common seats 
of the people, and in many counties, in Cheshire for instance, according 
to Whitaker and Harrison, chimneys were not used till 1656, the fire 
being in the midst of the house against a hob of clay. 

Before the days of the Tudors the manners of the gentry were rough 
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but simple. They lived out of doors, and hunting and agriculture 
divided their time. They rarely left home, and, unless destined for 
the Church, their sons were seldom able to do more than write their 
own name. Talk of intellectual refinement, of philosophic research, 
of Greek manuscripts and Roman bronzes to these true-hearted but 
thick-headed men! They would have crossed themselves and shunned 
your dangerous society. Yet their peers in Italy were already wakening 
to other interests than those of war and animal appetites ; they had 
already learnt to reverence poets and artists, and to seek learning for 
its own sake. But this civilisation, outwardly attractive and intrin- 
sically good, was soon corrupted by a foolish fashion which turned 
progress into paganism. Greek art soon lured them to affect Greek 
principles, almost to counterfeit Greek religion; and even in the 
sermons of those courtly divines who in Italy led this half-classical, 
half-heathen renaissance, we find more allusions to Homer, Virgil, 
Cicero, than to Isaiah, David, St. Paul, or Christ. The tone of the 
literati became wholly pagan, indeed nothing strikes one more for- 
cibly in the history of the Italian Renaissance. Those men who in 
the gardens of Fiesole and the palaces of the Lateran and the Vatican, 
seemed disciples of idealistic doctrines, refined followers of Plato, 
searchers after medals, inscriptions and manuscripts, were often wholly 
devoid of any moral sense. They were lawless, cruel, bloodthirsty 
and licentious ; letters were a cloak for immorality and selfishness, 
and Taine judges rightly of that age when he calls it one of transition 
between the Middle Ages and modern times, between insufficient and 
over-refined culture, between the reign of bare instincts and that of 
ripe thought. “Man,” he says, “was no longer merely a coarse, 
quarrelsome animal, whose only boast is that he can use his limbs 
with freedom and agility ; but he was far from having become a pure 
intelligence or a gentle courtier, whose single faculty is to'use his 
tongue or his brain. He partook of both natures. He indulged in 
long and passionate reveries, like a barbarian, but he was also inge- 
niously and delicately inquisitive like a civilised man. ... he had 
appetites, but also refined preferences ; he loved outward tangible 
things, but he looked to their form, he was critical as to their propor- 
tions, and these forms of art in their turn satisfied the vague instincts 
with which his heart was bursting.” 

Perhaps the majority of these men were of an even less complicated 
character than that for which Taine gives them credit. Luther, their 
contemporary, roundly calls them impious and profane, and the 
characteristic autobiography of one who seems to have been an 
embodiment of the thoughts and passions as well as the customs of 
the time, Benvenuto Cellini, certainly goes far to corroborate this 
accusation. They themselves gaily excused their unbelief in Scrip- 
ture by the frank avowal that if they were to believe in it they would 
be the most miserable of men, since in every line they would find a 
condemnation of all that was most pleasant in their daily lives. 
Savonarola taxed the Florentines with leading “ the life of swine, for 
it was spent either in bed, at table, or in the vilest retreats.” Even 
the gentler and more polished spirits were pagan in form if not in 
sentiment. Similes relating to Minerva, the Muses, Apollo, &c., came 
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more naturally from their lips than allusions to the old poets, heroes 
and singers of Israel; and in epitaphs especially, a very significant 
though slight indication of the tone of the literati of those days, 
the spirit of classical imitation is strongly marked. Even Petrarch, 
in reality a good Christian, and upon the whole a blameless man for 
his time, has the following epitaph upon a friend and spiritual 
director of his own, an austere man who had from the first dissuaded 
him from his poetic love for Laura :—* Here lies Father Denys, the 
flower of poets, the searcher of futurity, the glory of Italy. A faithful 
friend ; mild and amiable in society ; his soul and his countenance 
were always serene ; and notwithstanding the elevation of his mind 
- and the lustre of his eloquence, he was always modest and conde- 
scending. Among the ancients he would have been a rare, among 
the moderns he was an unequalled character.” ‘To say the least, a 
strange epitaph for a Christian priest ; but even this was by far the 
least obtrusive sign of the heathen tendency of the age. To use 
a very homely simile, this mingled splendor, ultra-refinement and 
entire lack of moral responsibility which distinguished the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, reminds one of the many-colored 
confusions of the kaleidoscope, with its brilliant combinations followed 
immediately by a chaotic reshifting of the elements into another and 
more gorgeous shape. Still the picturesque and lawless life of our 
forefathers cannot help but interest us, especially in those domestic 
details, which more than the grave chronicles of war or politics seem 
to make the past live and move before our eyes, and to establish 
between it and ourselves a link of common sympathy. 


Lapy BLANCHE MuRPHY. 





IN ARCADY. 
“Et ego in Arcadia fui.” 


ANDERED a Child by a green-banked river, 
In a dim, low, shadow-strewn, sunset-land, 
Where the rushes bend and shimmer, and shiver 
Like a lute soft-struck by some angel-hand: 
Afar in the purple distance hung 
One large round star, and the moon was young — 
Young with that pale calm beauty that never 
Hath been worthily told by mortal tongue. 
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Wandered the Child with glad feet straying 
Carelessly on by the grass-grown way, 
And the moon led up with soft delaying 
The mystical meeting of night and day; 
And around and under and above 
The flickering light strange shadows wove, 
And afar in the heather the cushat was laying 
To his vexed mate’s breast the balm of love. 


Joyous his heart with a bright believing, 
The glad unquestioning faith of youth, 
But I thought that around him the wind was grieving, 
And the stars looked down with eyes of ruth; 
But the Child strayed on, and the Child strayed ever, 
And his feet kept time to the pulse of the river, 
Till the hands grew weary of garland-weaving, 
And even the glad heart flagged in sooth. 


But he strayed on still where the August weather 
Gathered the day to its bounteous breast, 
Till I thought that the Child and the eve together 
Would fade from my view in the dusking west; 
And the sundew drooped, and the pimpernel 
Crept close to the gorse it loved so well; 
And the Child sang a song to the listening heather, 
Gloomed over with poppy and asphodel :— 


“Great lazy butterflies, golden and amber, 

Where have you wandered away? 

Are you sleeping in twilight’s dim odorous chamber 
After the sport of the day? 

Come, buzz around me and sprinkle the essence 
Of gold from your amorous wings ; 

Breathe all around me the charm of your presence, 
And list to my spirit that sings — 


A Song of the Flowers. 


“ Water-lilies, mix your white and yellow, 
Dancing to the music of the rills; _ 
Summer-sunshine, glory-charged and mellow, 
Pause a moment on the western hills. 


*O’er these dales where purple crocus lieth 
Side by side with meadow-grasses lush, 
Pour the magic of your smile that dieth 
Soon, too soon, into the twilight’s hush. 
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“Swings the hare-bell now her fairy censer, 
And the sunflower turns her to the west; 
Seems it that her great heart glows intenser 
Just before the darkness of her rest. 


“ And the bindweed lifts her sculptured chalice, 
Filled with early dews for angel-lips, 
Gleaming white like some rare elfin-palace 
Through the glooming of the day’s eclipse. 


“From dark hollows where the saffron broodeth, 
Lit by lamps of rare anemones ; 
O’er dim dales wherein the fox-glove hoodeth 
Her unto herself in charméd ease ; 


“Where the shadows of the changeful sallows 
Waver like a woman’s wayward will; 
Where the fleur-de-luce amid the shallows 
Bows its golden banners o’er the rill; 


“Up from meadows where the orchids redden, 
Still, ah still, O summer sunshine come! 
Soon, too soon! these fleeting glories deaden ; 
Soon, too soon! these human lips are dumb. 


“Great lazy butterflies, come from your hollows, 

Come ere the dust and the drouth! 

Say, will you fly away too like the swallows 
Out through the gates of the south? 

Come, with the gleam of the dying sun’s splendor 
And the day’s latest smile in your wings, 

Breathe all around me your witchery tender, 
And list to my spirit that sings.” 


The feet of the singer waxed faint and weary, 
And he laid him down on the grass to rest; 
And one by one through the gloaming eerie 
The stars looked out o’er the mountain’s crest; 
And a lullaby rung in the river’s rush, 
And the earth sunk down in a gentle hush, 
And low in the heather-beds soft and cheery 
The sky-lark slept in his downy nest. 


And there to the Child came a wondrous vision, 
And he seemed to stand where a valley lay, 
Fairer than those famed fields Elysian, 
Or the Fortunate Isles past the skirts of the day; 
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And around and about him everywhere 
The manifold glories of earth and air 

Seemed to have bloomed to a full fruition, 
And a form like his own form wandered there. 


The Child was glad, and he strove to follow; 
But e’en as he gazed the vision died, 
Swift as the flight of summer-swallow 
Or a mist that passeth at morning-tide ; 
And over his eyes swept another spell, 
And he saw a path over dale and deil — 
A rose-strewn path over hill and hollow, 
Where two went wandering side by side. 


Slowly behind them faded the valley, 
Slowly before them rose the hills, 
And her steps no longer with sportive sally 
Danced to the songs of the babbling rills ; 
And he paused not for lily nor rose, 
But moved straight on as one who knows 
That the eyes must not droop nor the footsteps dally 
In the solemn path wherein he goes. 


Once again did the vision wither, 


And yet once more the vision grew, 

And the Child heard a voice that murmured, “ Hither 
O child of earth, come up and view!” 

And he looked and saw an agéd man 

Stand on a hillside, pale and wan 
As one who wandered he knew not whither, 

But that he must wander was all he knew. 


Faded away were the festival-flowers, 
Barren and rugged the rocky path, 

And crowning the distance, the thunder-showers 
Shrouded his steps with shades of wrath ; 
And the face that was turned to the cloudy peak 

Was weary and worn and wan and weak, 
And dreams of the long-lost amaranth bowers 
Shadowed the lips that dared not speak. 


Then the heart of the Child was filled with wonder, 
And he said to the voice, “ What mean these things?” 
And the earth and the waters grew troubled under, 
And he heard a sound as of angel-wings. 
And from mountain to river the echo ran, 
“Lo! ’tis thyself, thou child of man!” 
And a hand unseen rent the veil asunder, 
And he knew himself and his wayfarings. 
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And the soul of the Child cried out in sorrow, 
“Ah, let me not live if life be such!” 

And his face seemed a deeper grace to borrow, 
For grief was there with her hallowing touch. 
But the dream passed by, and the dreaming Child 

Raised dim eyes from the sleep that beguiled, 
And bathed in the beauty of dawn, the morrow 
Peered through the crimsoning leaves and smiled. 


And the soul of the morning passed into him, 
And he rose and carolled. a joyous song ;_ 
And the bees and the butterflies seemed to woo him 
Once again as he strayed along. 
The dream passed by, and the lovely flowers 
Spread for his footsteps their charméd bowers, 
And fairy messengers softly drew him — 
On in the path of the golden hours. 


Never a thought of the wondrous vision ! 

Never a thought of the silent end! 
And a silvery laugh of soft derision 

Seemed with the ripple of leaves to blend; 
And I mused to myself as I turned away, 
Whether his feet would stand one day 

At the end of the road in the fields Elysian — 
Ah, soul of the dreamer, who can say? 


BARTON GREY. 





FANNY’S FORTUNE. 


CuHapTER 1V.—Continued. 


HEY woke to a gray and quiet morning, but Austin would not 
suffer their departure. He sent a messenger on horseback to 
Mr. Drummond’s to inform their friends that they were visiting him. 
He told them he would drive them over himself when the roads were 
a little dried, and so dismissed their driver, and bade them content 
themselves for a day or two with his bachelor housekeeping. The 
roads were really almost impassable for vehicles immediately after 
12 
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such a storm, so the party readily agreed to remain at Poplar Hill, 
and the visit was as pleasant as unexpected. In the sunny after- 
noons they climbed to the old tower again, and it looked out on one 
of the fairest landscapes in the South Virginia mountains. They 
explored the large, old-fashioned house, and made tip-toe excursions 
out-of-doors to see the old barn and the not-wholly-neglected garden ; 
and Austin had quite a good library. Fanny once took him to task 
for the lack of order and repair about the really fine old place. 

“T am contented and comfortable here. The place just about 
supports itself as it is, and my little ready money goes for things I 
value more than a new garden railing or freshly-painted wall.” 

“ But, Austin, really you must get married —” 

“ Not against my inclination, I trust?” 

“ But do you never feel inclined?” = - 

“ Seriously, never.” 

“Why?” she persisted. 

“Well, except for you and one or two rare specimens of your sex, 
I have not much respect or liking for womankind,” said Austin 
coolly. “I do not want any of these pretty country gitls; they — 
they’re not bad, or exactly unrefined, but they don’t attract me at all ; 
and as to a city girl who has been out one or two seasons, she may 
have pretty, delicate ways, and some education by a chance, but I 
don’t want to win the young lady who has flirted with a dozen dif- 
ferent men, all of whom have had a brush at the bloom of the peach, 
all of whom maybe will have kissed her at will before my turn came.” 

“Austin, for shame!” said Fanny, in downright indignation, 
“One would think that all refined and modest women had fled the 
earth. I know many young and pretty girls by whose freshness I 
would swear as freely as by that of a rose. You wrong yourself as 
well as women in doubting it.” 

“ Show me the one —I mean a well-born woman, young and passably 
fair, be she tich or poor. Assure me that I shall be her first accepted 
lover and shall give her the first lover’s kiss, and perhaps— _ But 
pshaw !” changing his tone, “why do I think of it? What is there 
in all this ruinous poor place of mine, this dear, forlorn old homestead, 
to attract any one? What could induce a lady to come here as my 
wife?” 

“Yourself,” said Fanny, curtly. “Why should you not attract love, 
Austin St. Andrew? Men worse in every way have been beloved. 
Try to have some happy belief in your kind, boy. Do you not need 
it, Austin, to make you happier?” she added, with a wistful glance. 

“T may,” he answered, quietly. ‘“ Let us dismiss the subject now.” 

“ Have I offended you?” 

“No, Aunt Fanny. I thank you for what I believe to be your 
sincere interest inme. You have ever been my friend.” 

“I have, truly.— Ernestine, are you absorbed in that book of en- 
gravings?” 

“Not quite, for I have heard part of your conversation,’ 
answer. 

“There was nothing you were not welcome to hear,” said Austin, 
meeting her inquiring glance. He had known that she was listening 
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all along, and had covertly observed the pink tinge that deepened on 
the half-averted cheek and glowed in the dainty ear-tip as he spoke. 

The next morning Austin’s horses were fastened to a plain, four- 
seated vehicle, and the party set out. At about one o’clock the rugged 
road disclosed in one of its bendings Westlook farm, the house 
standing on a hillside and surrounded by trees. A large gnarled 
willow leaned over a steep bank, at the top of which a white fence ran 
to cut off the front yard. At the foot of this bank ran a sparkling 
stream, flowing fuller than its wont, and a little way down the stream 
was built the dairy, of stone and whitewashed. The large, comfort- 
able outhouses, grouped a little distance from the dwelling-place, had 
fine trees growing about themalso. There were distant fields standing 
full of corn ; there were woodlands stretching away, and pasture lands 
with running water where the cattle were grazing ; and oh! the glory 
of those strong mountains and of that great blue sky over all. 

The great white gate was swung open by a little negro ; the carriage 
stopped at the path before the house, and Ernestine Ainsleigh, lifted 
to the ground in the strong arms of her cousin Charlie Drummond, 
flew like a bird up the path to the arms of the “little mother” who 
awaited her. 


CHAPTER V. 


Charlie Drummond stood in the doorway talking with Fanny 
Greyson. He had been very shy of her at first ; she rather daunted 
him. ‘There seemed a grand air in her carelessness, an audacity in 
the very ease with which she made friends of his father and mother. 
She seemed too stately and handsome to be homelike ; and Charlie, 
who was of too good birth and breeding to be really awkward and 
diffident, yet kept with his own people and observed the even tenor of 
his way, and was something abashed where he simply appeared indif- 
ferent. With George he was quite at ease. Perhaps he felt his own 
superiority to the tall and handsome but indolent and voluptuous 
guest; at any rate he ever treated him with easy but not familiar 
courtesy until the day George left. George had a sort of respect for 
the young farmer, so well-built and athletic, insensible to fatigue, 
strong and cool ; while opposed to George’s brilliantair, fluent tongue, 
and vicious experience, the other man had a cool understanding and 
manly self-respect, principles and habits pure and uncorrupted, and a 
manner winning from its sincerity and friendliness, ‘The Drummonds, 
father and son, were the most popular men in the county ; and Fanny, 
who was of sufficient discernment to see the admirable traits in both, 
was soon intimate with the hearty old gentleman and ready to like 
his son. Old Mr. Drummond owned hundreds of acres in this 
splendid mountain country, and his farm was his world. He was at 
home, and content among his cattle, his fields and woods, and seemed, 
as did his son, to love the very air of home. He was a fine specimen 
of the class of gentleman-farmers, gray-bearded but strong in health, 
full of humor, kindliness and gentleness to every breathing thing. 
Mrs. Drummond, with her kind, busy, cheery life, her face, beautiful 
even at her age —one scarcely knew whether from its fine features, 
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or its dignified, lovely, matronly expression—was a friend to be 
honored and remembered for all time; to soften hearts, hard with 
watching the wickedness of the world ; to comfort hearts, however 
sick and sorrowful. And Fanny, who first won the regard of his 
father and mother, soon won Charlie too. His silence and scant at- 
tention may have piqued her perhaps, for it was her pride to have 
every one about her at ease with her; at any rate one or two of the 
straight, steady looks from her full brown eyes, a frank appeal to his 
opinion now and then, and he was attracted to her side. 

Fanny was twenty-four now, only a year younger than the young 
man who stood talking to her this summer morning. She had not 
yet put aside the mourning-dress she wore for her husband, and her 
black robe fitted her soft, full, supple figure well, falling about her in 
plain, soft sweeps and folds that were more graceful than any trickery 
of trimming could have been. Somehow, with her wide white brows, 
earnest, frank eyes and sweet mouth, she seemed a very lovely and 
satisfying thing to her companion — a woman to trust in, a woman to 
whom he naturally and easily told all his past life. He knew all of 
hers, knew of the wealth she now enjoyed and must lose if she marry 
again ; he felt, knowing all this, that he was very safe from falling in 
love with her, particularly as his taste in the matrimonial line did not 
incline towards widows ; and Fanny understood all this too, and so 
was free to talk to him and like him as much as she pleased. 

They parted when Mrs. Ainsleigh finally appeared to take her 
usual morning drive with Charlie. She was a delicate, pale-faced 
little woman, with the sweetest hazel eyes and the softest cloud of 
hair in the world. Always unselfish, gentle, helpful, and bearing 
with silence and patience daily pain, this unexacting, dear “little 
mother” of Ernestine was the object of love and tenderness to all 
about her. It was fine to behold the gentle care, little light Ernes- 
tine’s self bestowed on her delicate mother. She ran after her now 
down the steps, bringing the sun-umbrella, which Mrs. Ainsleigh had 
forgotten. ‘Turning back into the house as Charlie drove off with 
her mother, Ernestine met George. 

“We are to ride this morning,” he reminds her. “What horse will 
you have?” 

“The most spiritless animal to be found ; I am timid on horse- 
back.” 

“Then I’ll take Black Bess and give you Brownie.” 

“ And Cousin Fanny?” 

“She won’t ride this morning.” 

“Oh, then, I will not. It will be nicer to wait until we can all go 
together.” 

“We can go both now and at another time.” 

“No, not this morning,” said Ernestine, leaving him abruptly. 
George knew her decision, and that he had himself to blame for teach- 
ing her to beware of him. Heaven only knows the savage feelings 
that wrought in him. By degrees a stinging, unsatisfied, restless sort 
of love for Ernestine had really been created in the heart of the 
man. He loved her with a queer, mad intensity that was new to this 
hero of amours; he wanted her for his wife, he wanted her at once. 
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He longed for her love and trust, and his imperfect self-control. had 
made him offend where he wished to please, so that now Ernestine 
avoided him. He was fiercely wretched for an hour or two, then he 
set out desperately to find her. She must pity him if she knew the 
strife in his soul ; she wou/d pity him, dear beautiful little Ernestine ; 
she would yield at once. 

He found her at last on a bench under the great gnarled willow 
that hung over the bank. She had rolled up her shawl to pillow her 
head, and lay on the bench fast asleep, with a book lying open on 
the grass beside her. A wicker-chair and an open work-box belong- 
ing to Fanny were under the willow also. Fanny had been with 
Ernestine then, would probably soon return. George stooped in 
haste, with a kiss. She started up, faced him, and anger undisguised 
flashed in her face. 

It was the strangest and stormiest bit of a love-scene that the old 
willow had ever witnessed — her anger ; his apologies merging into 
a declaration of love for her, a declaration that caused her to turn 
on him with startled eyes and serio-comic mouth. Its earnestness was 
lost on her, and her clear and cruel laughter rewarded what she con- 
sidered his absurdly lack-a-daisical words. He moved her somewhat 
finally, and though her answer was begun in a tone of quiet scorn, it 
faltered towards the close. 

“No gentleman,” she said, “but reverenced the lady he loved too 
well to treat her as you have long treated me. If ever I could have 
liked you, your deeds have put a bar now. I can never believe that 
you love me as I wish to be loved. You see I am treating seriously 
what I can scarce believe to be a serious speech. I am sorry if you 
suffer as you say you do, Mr. George. I should never have wished 
to cause you pain; I wish you to be quite happy. You have all that 
I can give you— my best wishes for the future.” 

“Ernestine,” said George, in an altered voice, “do you remember 
my ‘beautiful lady’ who died? Since her I have never wished to 
marry any woman save you, and now I lose yow also. Be kind for 
once, since you know how you shut me into darkness, Give me, as 
you have done once only, a freely-given kiss—a parting kiss, only 
that.” 

“TI think, Mr. George, you are insane—insane about wanting to 
kiss people,” said Ernestine, quite simply. “It is impossible. Stand 
back and let me pass.” 

“Only one, Ernestine.” 

“Will you leave me!” She started to stamp her foot, saw his face, 
and changed her mind. She started to flee away. He caught her 
hands, but she leaned away from him, and with one long breath 
cried : 

“Charlie! Oh, Charlie, Charlie!” 

Her cousin was just driving through the gate with her mother. 
He looked around, caught sight of her at last leaning against the 
willow-trunk, and throwing the reins to the servant at the block, he 
ran across the grass to her. She was sobbing when he reached her. 
George had leaped the low fence, run down the low bank, digging 
his heels into the soil, jumped the brook, and disappeared. 
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Charlie took Ernestine and seated her beside him on the bench, 
soothing her sobs, and then asking what troubled her. 

“T am afraid to tell you,” she said, with her head on his coat- 
sleeve. “Will you promise not to hurt anybody or do anything rash 
or wrong?” 

“You should trust me, Tiny, without promises,” said Charlie, 
gravely. Ernestine nestled closer to his side and took his hand ; 
she felt quite safe and happy with her cousin. Then she told him 
how George had annoyed her, of all their stormy acquaintance down 
to the last stormiest scene. “He treated me like a child, you know; 
was so patronising, and then all on a sudden to start up and swear 
he would die without me!” perorated Ernestine. Since Charlie did 
not speak, she lifted her head to look at him. There was a hard look 
in his face —his mouth compressed, and a fiery glint in his sober 
blue eyes. At first Ernestine thought that he was not much moved ; 
a more searching look showed that he was striving hard for self- 
control. Suddenly he put her aside and rose. 

“Don’t cry any more, dear ; he will never annoy you again.” 

* But, Charlie — oh, don’t go!” 

“T must ; they need some directions at the barn.” 

“But, Charlie, don’t touch him! He is Cousin Fanny’s friend ; 
and oh, he is as big and strong as you are, and if you were to 
quarrel —” 

“Tiny, a man who behaves in that way is a coward ; don’t you 
know it? I shan’t touch him; I shall order him to quit the place 
when I see him—that is all. If it wasn’t for mother’s sake though, 
I'd like to break —” 

“Charlie, I don’t like to see you savage ; I don’t like you to look 
so,” said Ernestine, putting her hand on his arm. “It makes it so 
hard for women to ask men’s care when they get violent and frighten 
them. I am afraid you are feeling a contempt for me too, because I 
haven’t been able to take care of myself.” 

“Tiny, Tiny, that is not the way for you to speak to me. You 
know my love for you, and that it pleases me to care for you ; and I 
am trying to show you that I am to be trusted. I am as cool asa 
cucumber.” 

Tiny looked in the frank, dear face, and lingeringly let his arm go. 

George came in late to dinner, flushed as if with exercise, and 
observed that he had been taking a walk. He appeared at ease and 
in good spirits, but he never glanced towards Ernestine or Charlie, 
who sat together. 


Mrs. Greyson sat buttoning her boots that afternoon. Ernestine 
was by the window with a book. 

“Ernst— gracious! that new button has come off —George is 
going away.” 

“ Where is he going?” 

“ He is going to the Springs. It’s a little dull for him up here. I 
thought it would be. Throw me over my little work-box there by 
you ; I must sew on this button.” 

“When will he start?” 
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“Early to-morrow— before we are up. We must say good-bye 
to-night. Have you any black silk coarser than this spool? Are 
you sorry he’s going?” 

“Here’s some button-hole twist,” said Ernestine, opening her neat 
little work-box and tossing over the article required. 

“Thank you. Won’t you miss George?” 

“Very likely ; he torments me enough.” 

Fanny laughed. 

“ He has always treated me as if I belonged to him,” said Ernes- 
tine, flushing ; “and ‘if I belong to any man, it is not to him!” 

“Ernst,” said Mrs. Greyson suddenly, with her full brown eyes 
confronting the girl, “do you mean that you belong to any man at 
all? Are you in love — with your Cousin Charlie?” 

“With Charlie? No, that I am not. The idea! But then I 
suppose I shall love somebody by-and-bye ; and at any rate—do 
you remember how Mr. Austin talked that day?” 

“About —oh, yes. But are you sure you cannot love George? 
There is a pique, a spite, a fancied dislike that is next of kin to 
love.” 

“ But not this kind of dislike. He frightens and offends me. He 
seems so stréng and cruel, I cannot endure to see him. I—I want 
him to go away from me!” cried Ernestine. A small book was 
lying in her lap; she tore it passionately in two and flung the parts 
away, turning white and trembling with one of her old rages. Fanny 
started up and caught her in her arms. 

“I will give him a good round talking to, my dear, before I trust 
him with you again. Come,” with a caress, “be quiet, little girl.” 

Ernestine sat down on the floor beside her cousin, who resumed 
her seat, the passionate fit over, and Fanny began again: 

“ Now tell me if that cousin of yours isn’t at the bottom of this.” 

“Of what? Oh, Cousin Fanny, you are so foolish! Charlie and 
I are not a bit in love. You may ask him.” 

“He is a very fine fellow.” 

“When you first came I thought you seemed to laugh at him. You 
have no idea what a twinkle used to come into your eyes. Charlie 
don’t show how nice he is at first glance.” 

“Ernst, I beg your pardon, and I know he don’t; but it was his 
pants. ‘They are so queer about the foot — chopped off ; they don’t 
fit, haven’t any shape.” 

“Who cares? He has a much nicer foot than your precious 
nephew.” 

“Oh, very well ; but then he combed his hair such a funny way.” 

“What then? He will fix it better if you ask him ; and his hair is 
lovely — such a pretty curl i in it, and such . soft brown color.” 

“ He has a funny nose.’ 

“Well, what of his forehead? Is that —_ and noble? His 
eyes —are they good and beautiful? And his mouth— just sweet 
and fresh by itself without any great ragged moustache over it? 
Now, will you let his nose, alone ?” 

“You can’t say he’s handsome,”' went on Fanny, with a sort of 
dancing light in her eyes. She either enjoyed finding fault with 
Charlie, or listening to his praises. 
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“T can!” answered Ernestine, with spirit. “His face is good- 
tempered and frank and sensible, and far above any prettinesses ; 
and you know you said yourself that you had rarely seen a manlier 
looking fellow.” 

. “Qh, granted ; but that is not saying that he is perfection. He is 
countrified, Ernst ; and you must own that he does tie his cravats 
awkwardly.” 

“T do not think you are very kind or polite to make fun of my own 
first cousin!” cried Ernestine, with rising color, “Nor can I appre- 
ciate that spirit which seeks for every blemish when tle good is so 
worthy of respect and admiration.” 

Fanny laughed softly and pulled Ernestine’s hair. 

“Ernst, don’t be so excited. I admire Mr. Drummond very sin- 
cerely, and I love to hear you defend him ; therefore I tease you so. 
Come, get away and let me button my boots; I am going to walk 
with your uncle.” 

Fanny’s round cheeks were warmly flushed and her eyes full of 
light. Ernestine thought her cousin looked remarkably well as she 
ran down stairs to join old Mr. Drummond in a walk over the farm. 

George was seen no more until the evening, when he appeared 
gloomy and abstracted. Ernestine gave him no opportunity to speak 
to her, until at rather an early bed-time she rose, and on passing him 
said: . 

“ Good-night and good-bye, Mr. George.” 

“ Au revoir,” he answered. They did not shake hands. 


Moonlight—a glory of moonlight falling on the smooth brown 
hair, and filling the full brown eyes with softer light ; moonlight on 
sloping, shapely shoulders and elastic figure—that soft, rounded 
figure which looks so perfect in the close black riding-habit. Mrs. 
Greyson stands on the steps tapping her foot lightly, and drawing the 
tip of her riding-whip through her fingers ; she is a-spring with unwonted 
gaiety of heart. , 

A party of four, they are going for a moonlight ride. Ernestine is 
already mounted, and sits rather timidly on the back of Brownie, 
staidest of animals ; her cavalier is also mounted and at her side, his 
hand is on her bridle, reassuring her by its firm hold that Brownie 
shall not start before the others are ready. The clear-cut face and 
erect shoulders, they are Austin St. Andrew’s. He has come over 
on horseback to spend a day with them, but has been induced to 
lengthen his visit. 

Charlie Drummond, standing beside Fanny and talking to her, 
leads her forward as a servant brings their horses to the block. 
Fanny is mounted in a moment, and Charlie springs to his saddle ; 
they move off. 

They ride in couples, naturally. Ernestine, under Austin’s care, 
gained confidence after a little and urged her horse to greater speed ; 
the whole party began to ride more swiftly, and presently they all 
swept away together, their flying shadows: pursuing them down the 
road that lay so white beneath the moon. 

On the brow of a steep descent they reined in. It was a damp 
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night, for Ernestine’s hair fell long and half-uncurled about her waist ; 
but the view was beautiful. All the mountains dark and silent, all 
the valleys full of white and floating mist ; a little stream descending 
fast and far beside the road on its way from the height to the plain, 
was singing as it passed them and shining in the moonlight. The 
lovely, quiet stars, large and distinct, lit the clear places of the sky, 
and peeped through every filmy edge of the white clouds. 

They all were silent. Fanny glanced aside at Charlie, presently. 
His face was a study; grave, with lips compressed, and that rare glint 
in his eyes, the far-away look that sometimes came there. This 
strong, sensible, vigorous young fellow had in him a rare tenderness 
of heart and a quick susceptibility to the beautiful in nature. Now 
when the restless horses moved, and after a long sigh they recovered 
their merry speech and rode on, Charlie looked lingeringly back. 

“Isn’t this country beautiful, anyhow?” he said, at last. “Who 
would not be contented to live here? I do not care if I never see a 
city again.” ae 

“It is very beautiful,” said Fanny, “and your country is charming 

at all times; but there is something about a city’s stir and bustle, in 
the throng of humanity, the very variety of faces, that has a charm for 
me.” 
“T rarely observe people closely unless they are near and dear to 
me,” said Charlie ; “but I love to watch the earth and the sky and 
the air ; a still wood awes me more than a church, a sunset sermonises 
more eloquently than any preacher.” 

“We are so different,” said Fanny, with half a sigh. 

“That is often a bond in friendship,” said Charlie, quickly. “You 
don’t know how I admire your gift ; that knowledge of human nature, 
that intuitive woman’s tact that makes you read everybody and get 
on well with them. I could never come into a family as you into ours 
and make every one like me. It is not my gift to impress every one 
as you do.” 

“How can you deny that you are what you are, the most popular 
young man in the county?” 

“These people have known me all my life,” very simply ; “I have 
done many of them good turns ; I have had a long fair chance, but I 
do not know how to take people by storm.” 

“Do I?” arching her eyebrows ; and then without waiting for an 
answer, she urged her horse and started off in a canter. 

They conversed no more until they had made the circuit fixed on, 
and were on the homeward way. Then Charlie said: 

“ Mrs. Greyson, Tiny has been greatly improved by her last visit to 
you ; haven’t you noticed it?” 

“She is growing more mature in every way,” said Fanny. “Do 
you mean in beauty?” 

“In all ways, but in her way of thinking particularly. She is not 
so cutting in her comments on people or so hasty in her judgments, 
and I think you have taught her.” 

“Thank you,” said Fanny ; “ I am much older than Ernestine, and 
more worldly-wise. Loving me, Ernst is disposed to accept my 
opinions, and love is a great teacher to any one so affectionate. She 
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will always try to sympathise with those she loves, and so it does her 
good’ to form new ties and see new people. Mr. Drummond, do 
you know that you are remarkably tolerant, very much less dogmatic 
and self-conceited than very young gentlemen usually are?” 

He laughed and looked a little confused, but Fanny’s serious air 
set him at ease, and he replied: 

“If I am tolerant—and I try to be— it is because my mother has 
taught me that it is right to be. I think no man who tries to do his 
duty to God or man should allow himself to be uncharitable.” 

Maes is only even justice, if we knew it, sometimes,” Fanny 
said. 

“Ride on!” cried a gay voice behind them. Ernestine was riding 
up. They drew a little to one side, and Austin and Ernestine swept 
by, Ernst waving her hand and crying: “Am I not brave? I am 
learning how now!” 

They made no attempt to overtake them until almost at home, 
when the willing horses briskly obeyed their urging, and they were 
riding fast when, as they passed a little thread-like brook that crossed 
the road, Fanny’s horse slipped, and before one could think, the 
horse was on his knees and the lady dashed from the saddle. 
Charlie was on his feet in an instant, tossing his bridle over a road- 
side bush. Fanny rose slowly, and leaned on his arm for a moment. 
The horse regained his feet with one jerk at the bridle, and stood 
trembling violently, but unhurt. 

“ Are you safe?” asked Charlie of Fanny. “Are you bruised or 
hurt in any way?” 

“Not much,” with an involuntary wrinkle of pain between the 
white brows. “I have hurt my foot; let me sit down on this rock 
one minute. My forehead is cut, I believe,” putting back the soft hair 
and speaking in her natural, quiet way. Charlie leaned over her and 
saw a small cut, how deep he could not judge, just in the edge of her 
hair. It was beginning to bleed fast. 

“T must tie a handkerchief about your head,” he said, taking his 
own from his pocket. “I hardly know what else to do.” 

“Wet mine first,” she said, giving him her little handkerchief to 
dip in the stream ; and then folding it over the wound, he put her 
hat back gently, and bound her head as tight as she could bear. 
She smiled up brightly at him when it was done. 

“TI feel very rowdyish,” she said. “Do I look ‘bunged-up’?” 

“Decidedly. Are you abk to ride now?” 

“Quite ; but how shall I mount? Pshaw! you can’t hold all my 
weight in your hand — that’s nonsense !” 

“Try me.” He offered the brown, strong hand, and after a 
moment’s hesitation Fanny put her little foot in it, and —she hardly 
knew how — was on horseback again. He held the stirrup for her. 

“T cannot put my foot in that,” she said; “that one is hurt—it 
hurts dreadfully.” 

She was so pale that he said anxiously: “(Can you stand the ride? 
Does it hurt very much?” 

“Not unbearably,” she returned bravely. And so he mounted, 
and they rode slowly on. The pain was very severe, and that last 
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half-mile se¢emed very long ; but Fanny talked on as brightly as she 
could unti! they reached Westlook again. Austin and Ernestine 
were laughing together in the parlor. Charlie lifted Fanny from her 
horse, and saw that she trembled violently. 

“T must call mother,” he said. 

“No, do not disturb any one. Help me to go to my room quietly, 
that is all.” 

He obeyed, and seated her ona chair within her bedroom door, 
holding out his hand then for good-night. She gave him her hand, 
and he held it perhaps more firmly than he knew. 

“Good-night! I hope you will rest well and be all right to- 
morrow. I hope we are to be only the better friends for this night’s 
misadventure.” 

“Thank you. Good-night!” 

The soft hand withdrew from his strong clasp and the door closed 
between them. 

Mrs. Drummond came up in a moment at her son’s summons, 
bringing court-plaster, liniments and arnica-tincture. Fanny jested at 
her “wounds and bruises,” and meekly submitted to the doctoring. 
Her foot had been frightfully bruised, and-for many days she had to 
keep on a sofa, days when Charlie hovered round her incessantly, 
read to her, entertained her, blamed himself and pitied her for her 
misfortune, and brought Fanny by his sorrowful speeches about it, 
one day, to saying: 

“T am not so sorry, Mr. Drummond. You ard I should never 
have been such friends as we are now but for this.” 

He looked straight at her for a moment, with a strange light in his 
eyes and compressed lips ; then he said suddenly: 

“Whether it is a thing to be glad or sorry for, we do care some- 
thing for each other, don’t we? HowT shall miss you when you 
go!” and he rose abruptly and walked away. 

That night of the accident Ernestine and her cousin had had quite 
an animated conversation as they prepared to go to rest, and Ernes- 
tine declared afterwards that Fanny said her prayers twenty minutes 
that night. 

“JT didn’t!” said Fanny. “I got to thinking so often I had to go 
back and begin again. I had to ‘wrastle’ before I could get myself 
to say any prayers at all; my thoughts flew away so.” Nevertheless, 
she fell very soundly and sweetly asleep before long ; her thoughts 
didn’t trouble her much. 

Charlie had gone to his room, and long leaned out of the window 
looking at the moon ; but then that was nothing uncommon, though 
— not have willingly disclosed to any one his sentimental 

abit. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Standing in a long lighted hall in the Exchange Hotel, Richmond, 
one may recognise Charlie Drummond. It is in November, and he 
has escorted his Aunt Honora, his Cousin Ernestine, and Mrs. Grey- 
son thus far on their route of departure. He is standing by their 
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door ; it is nine o’clock, and tired by travel, they have already said 
good-night to him, expecting to see him again next morning. 

Rap! rap! sounds his knock at the door. Mrs. Greyson opens it. 
She has only laid aside her jewelry, while Ernestine and her mother 
have already betaken themselves to bed in the adjoining room. 

“What is it?” Fanny asks. 

“Come out a minute, I have something to tell you. I have just 
found out that I must leave an hour sooner than I thought in the 
morning, or be a day longer in reaching home, so I shall not see you 
in the morning again. Make my excuses to the others — express my 
regret at this abrupt departure. I am so sorry to leave you in this 
fashion. If I had not promised father positively —if I did not know 
that they can’t get on well without me, I should go all the way, after 
all. But good-bye!” He held out his hand, and she gave him hers 
while saying : 

“T ought not to urge you, and I will not. But will you certainly 
come to see us this winter? I shall be delighted to have you any 
number of weeks.” 

“Tf you will be glad to see me I will come when I can get off.” 

“T have never known you to break a promise ; you will keep this, 
then.” A pause. “I am sorry to say good-bye — but — good-bye!” 

He still held her hand, and now more closely. “Just say you'll 
keep.a kind thought for a country friend.” 

“T shall have many. I have many pleasant memories of you and 
your mother and all of you. Now good-bye.” 

“TI can’t bear to say good-bye! Say something to make it softer ; 
it is so horrid.” 

Charlie fancied —or was it true?—that a mist came over those 
bright, soft eyes for one moment. 

“ Good-bye — Charlie,” she said, very softly, disengaging her hand, 
and withdrawing into her room. 

“ Fanny!” he cried, springing towards the door as it closed. 
“ Fanny /” he ‘repeated, boldly, pleadingly, close to the door. But 
the door was shut, inexorably ; a bolt was drawn, and a voice said 
within, “Good-night ; go away ; good-bye.” 

Charlie waited one moment and then withdrew. He looked back 
as he quitted the hall. It was quiet and empty. A moment before 
flushed manhood and fairest womanhood had stood there, hand in 
hand, both hearts beating with a secret not to be spoken; now he 
stood alone — and he had never felt himself so bitterly alone before ; 
—and Fanny? 

The fire burned low in the grate, the gas burned dim in the next 
room where Ernestine and her mother slept the sleep of the just ; but 
Fanny sat alone, looking in the fire, and thinking. 

“T don’t love him,” she reflected. “That is, yes I do; I love him 
just about as Ernestine does—not a bit more passionately and 
selfishly. He is as nice as can be. He is a man—nothing weak or 
effeminate about him ; a pure and good man, or I never sawone. Of 
course I am fond of him; but ve him? Nonsense! 

“ He is all very well in his place ; every inch admirable and right ; 
but take him out of his place —and he is nowhere! I have my place 
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— my society, my dances and theatres, my elegant home, my money, - 
my fashion and position —I would be nothing without them. “Ima- 
gine me throwing away three hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
marry one man! I’d be the blindest doting mad thing alive! 

“Let him stay where he is and be what he is ; he is nothing to me. 
Let him marry, if he chooses ; what is it to me? I will keep my own 
place. He would be the last man to ask me to leave it. He told 
Ernestine it would take more audacity than most men have for any 
one to address me ; she had told him about the will. ‘Thank Heaven, 
every one knows what the will is ; no one can court me for money. 

“Ah, dear old summer! I did not think I could ever be so happy 
again! I wonder if he does love me. I wonder if I had encouraged 
him more, if I had let him speak then, if he would have asked me to 
leave all for him, any way. 

“ He shall not ask me ; he shall zo¢/ I will keep him for my friend 
as long as I live ; he shan’t fancy that I want more. 

“Good-bye! It was apleasant dream. One must wake some time. 
Heaven! how dreary the world is to waking eyes. I wish I could 
go to sleep again. Good-bye — Charlie.” 

She rose with one long sigh, put aside her musing fit, and made 
ready for bed. Sleep came laggingly that night ; and day returned 
too soon to one who did not welcome it. 

“What is the use of waking at all? Or of being alive?” she 
thought, impatiently. ‘Then she sat up, and the verses ran through 
her head — 

“The hope I dreamed of was a dream — 
Was but a dream ; and now I wake, 
Exceeding comfortless, and worn and old, 
For a dream’s sake. 


Life and the world and mine own self are changed, 
For a dream’s sake!” 


The next week all her “set ” were gathered to dance at Mrs. Grey- 
son’s party ; and the beautiful, charmjng, prosperous woman who 
called the assembly together was the wonder and envy of all. 

“What hasn’¢ that woman?” sighed one of the beauties of the 
evening, as she reached home. “She has youth and beauty, intellect, 
endless wealth and charming manners — what hasn’t she?” 

“ She hasn’t a Aeart,” was the rejoinder. ‘That woman never loved 
a thing in her life. She is charming; but she has never felt very 
deeply since she was born. She is a piece of clear ice, sparkling, 
radiant, wonderful to admire, without flaw or fault, but deadly cold.’’ 

How wise we are! How neatly some of us hit off our neighbors! 
Well done, indeed ! 

Fanny Greyson was feeling deeply in a strange way of late. She 
was deeply wretched, and that was all about it. 


Brothers, and rivals in one house ; this, tacitly, was the position of 
George and Austin St. Andrew ; this, as all acknowledged in one way 
or another, save Austin himself. 

“It is not in me to fall in love,” he once said to Fanny, with his 
inflexible calmness. “I regard Miss Ernestine as one of the sweetest 
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little beings I ever knew, but I should never think of wanting her to 
marry me.” 

Fanny nodded‘and made no reply. “Go on, my fine demure gen- 
tleman,” she thought ; “ be with my Ernst morning, noon and night, 
exert all your skill to keep her to yourself and out of reach of George’s 
attentions ; we’ll see how long you'll keep your high mightiness ! ” 

And Fanny let the game go as it would. She had long despaired 
of George’s success with Ernestine, and she had ceased to regret his 
failure since some particulars of her nephew’s life had come to her 
knowledge ; so, without expressing to Austin the intentions she had 
once made known to George, her good will had been quietly trans- 
ferred to the former. , 

Whatever Ernestine thought of this silent wooer of hers—for though 
Austin’s attentions to her were unflagging, he spoke no word of love 
to her —she never talked about him. Her face of childish softness 
and delicacy was never turned away from him ; there was a gentle, 
frank simplicity in her manner to him that was irresistibly winsome. 
Austin lengthened his visit weekly. He had never been known to 
leave home for so many weeks together since he had lived at the old 
place ; and yet he had the audacity, or the blindness, to deny to 
Mrs. Greyson and to himself that it was Ernestine who kept him. 

“He was attracted by Ernestine, he wanted to know her well, he 
liked to be with her ; but the idea of a man of his age and disposition 
expecting a little creature like that to love him! He was no such 
fool. Ernestine was very tolerant of him as he was, but if he fell in 
love with her she would shrink away and be lost to him forever ; and 
he was by no means in love with her.” 

“ How can men be so blind?” mused Fanny uneasily, after Austin 
had made some such remarks to her. It was plain enough to Fanny 
that Austin’s grave, delicate, yet persistent attentions to Ernestine 
had won her as nothing else could, and that now the most eager 
avowal could not come amiss. 

Ernestine gave little time or consideration to any other lover, being 
much with the “little mother,” whose quiet fading was very percep- 
tible now ; and when Fanny mentioned to Ernestine that Austin had 
announced that he must certainly leave them before the week closed, 
the way in which the news had been received had sent a new pang 
through Fanny’s sore heart, troubled and sad as she was already. 

She had come down to the library, where Austin sat in the twilight, 
and finding him alone, had broached the topic of Ernestine again, 
with the above result. She made him no answer for some time, and 
then said impatiently, “ Well, all I have to say is that you puzzle me, 
Austin. If you do not love Ernestine, you will never love any one. 
You are like a fish out of water when she is out of your sight ; you 
will never be happy anywhere where she is not. Your devotion to her 
is something remarkable for a man so cold as yourself, and your 
obstinacy in denying that you love her is unparalleled.” 

‘Austin’s color rose a little as he sat gazing out of the window upon 
the dreary terraces. At last he said, “If 1 loved a woman I should 
feel it my duty to leave her. I could not make her happy.” 

“Austin,” said Fanny, exasperated, “nothing could afford me the 
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satisfaction that the power to shake you well would give me. You 
are more provoking in your self-doubting than George in his self- 
confidence. I only wish you would tell Ernestine yourself next time 
that you are going away ; it was no pleasant job for me.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Tt is a condescension for you to ask a question. No, I don’t 
mind at all if you get angry with me. I wish you could have seen 
her poor little pale face! An hour later I went to her room, and she 
was lying on her bed. She said she had a headache ; and she has a 
fever, moreover. Do you hear? She will not be down to-night, and 
I know she has just cried herself sick over you, ungrateful wretch! 
Austin, you have tried, to make her love you as deliberately as ever 
man tried ; it’s no shame to her if you have succeeded. I shall never 
tell her secret to a soul save you; but I shall reproach you for it to 
my dying day.” 

“Aunt Fanny, I can’t believe that Miss Ernestine wastes a jot of 
her love on me. If you will have it, listen: I am poor; Mother tells 
me that Ernst is your heiress. Could I take her from you and wealth 
to that wretched place? What is there in me to love? I am full of 
faults ; and worst of all—and this stands between my love and me — 
I am no believer in the faith in which she has been reared. I should 
make her wretched if I declared this, and I could not marry her 
without telling her. I do not know what I believe in, Aunt Fanny ; 
I am all in the dark. My life is purposeless, aimless, gloomy ; there’s 
nothing fixed and settled in me; 1 could not make her happiness. 
Are you satisfied now?” 

“No,” said Fanny; “you are a foolish man. Ernestine is just 
what you need. Her steady faith, her sweet purity and goodness will 
have their effect on you. Your mind will have no bad influence over 
hers, for she is prejudiced and “narrow in some things, and love alone 
can teach her by its broad sympathies. As to the money question, 
that is ridiculous. That ashare of your uncle’s money should come 
to you is fair and natural. And what could all the wealth of the 
Indies do, were they hers, except to give her a gilded sorrow, if love 
was not hers? She likes your place ; she could be quite happy there 
with you. ‘The city never suited her; she was not born to love 
theatres, parties and gay society. A quiet home is her fit place. 
You have pleased her. Austin, you know ’—a falter in the rapid ut- 
terance —‘“ that she must soon stand without any close earthly ties, 
motherless as well as fatherless. ‘Think of her, pity her, a little tender- 
hearted girl that loves you as no one else may love you as long as you 
live, and who is not likely ever to be a happy wife unless you make 
her so.” 

There was a deep silence. Austin lifted his grave face at last, a 
suspicious mist in his dark melancholy eyes. “ Poor little thing! 
the thought of 4er being quite alone in the world, without that gentie 
mother of hers— I never considered before that I might be giving 
her closer ties to earth. If she really loves me, if it is true that she 
does, 1 am willing to marry her,sAunt Fanny.” 

“May I preserve my patience!” said Fanny. “I won’t have my 
darling married out of pity. You stoop, actually stoop, and as care- 
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lessly as if to pick up a glove! You are willing — you condescend. 
Heavens!” 

“You do not know — you do not understand,” said Austin, much 
moved. “I love her so, I am so afraid to fail. It is nerving myself 
to a great effort when I resolve to attempt where I am not sure of 
succeeding ; and I cannot be sure that I shall make her happy. I had 
rather cut off my right hand than ask that child to love me, after 
telling her all my faults, my darkness, my wretched disposition ; and 
yet I will ask her, and yet I love her as I love no human being on 
earth. Can’t you comprehend? Can’t you see what a happiness I 
should grasp for myself — what a risk I should make 4er incur ?” 

“Oh, Austin!” said Fanny, between laughing and crying, “you are 
so queer! Ask her, in Heaven’s name, and have it over! When will 
you do it?” 

“The next time I see her alone,” he answered resolutely. 

“That won’t be before to-morrow, even if she comes down then. 
Do something to cheer her up to-night.” 

Austin gave a violent blush. “Might I send her a bouquet, do 
you think?” he asked. 

“Of course you might, you dear old goose! You have thought of 
something at last. Goin the greenhouse and get a pretty little one, 
and send it up bya servant. I want to feign perfect ignorance of the 
whole affair.” 

About an hour later Austin, with an air of desperate effort, signed 
his name to a note, and gave the note and an exquisite little bouquet 
to a servant to carry up to Ernestine. ‘These were the words of the 
note: 


“My dear Miss Ernestine :—1 am very sorry to hear that you feel 
too unwell to come down stairs to-night. I want very much to see you ; 
I have something to say to you, for which I beg beforehand all your 
patience and charity. Please accept these flowers, and let them 
remind you of me since I cannot see you to-night. 

“Your most faithful friend, 
“ AusTIN St. ANDREW.” 
“‘ 

Austin waited in much perturbation until the servant came down 

azain. 
~ “What did she say, Kate?” 
“ She — oh, she said ‘Thank you!’ Sir.” 


It was after breakfast the next morning, and Ernestine was sitting 
on a little stool before the parlor-fire, while Fanny idled about the 
room until the sound of Austin’s step was heard in the hall, when she 
walked out of the room to meet him. “Go in there and speak out 
. like a man; she is all alone,” she whispered. 

Austin was thoroughly nervous already. This sort of demand for 
prompt action discomposed him still more ; nevertheless he entered 
the room, and closing the door, went over and sat down in a chair by 
Ernestine. 

“ Are you quite well to-day, Miss Ernestine?” he asked, bendirg 
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over her and taking one of her little trembling hands in his, which 
was almost as unsteady, while with desperate courage he first touched 
and then stroked the golden hair that floated over her shoulders. 
Ernestine dropped her cheek on his knee at the first touch of that 
friendly hand, whose caress had no terror in it ; and his trembling 
fingers smoothed and smoothed her hair long before he could make 
the effort to speak to her. 

It was full three hours later that Fanny, who had been talking long 
with “ Cousin Honora,” invaded the parlor, filled with the vain imagi- 
nation that the lovers had had quite time enough to get tired of each 
other. She never was told what had passed; but there sat Austin 
on the sofa, with Ernestine at his side. He had an arm around her, and 
her head rested on his shoulder in the most natural way in the world. 

She had been crying, but he had evidently smoothed and settled 
matters at last; and as he had her chin in one of his hands and was 
about to kiss her, he persisted in his intention in the most shameless 
way, in spite of Fanny's approach, and then called “Come in!” very 
coolly as she beat a retreat. It is needless to say that Fanny did not 
accept the invitation, but went back to Cousin Honora with the news 
that their darling’s keeping was in the hands of the man they all 
trusted. 

The first thing Fanny did in the way of preparing for the wedding 
was to inform her quondam favorite George of the situation, and to 
sign him a check for a large amount, in order that his disappoint- 
ment might be forgotten in the pleasures of a European trip. He 
grumbled, took the money, reluctantly consented to his mather’s eager 
wish to accompany him, thanked his aunt half-graciously, and prepared 
to go. 

Fanny, with this burden rolled off her conscience, wrote next to 
the Drummonds to invite them to visit her, and to remain until after 
the marriage of their little Ernestine. Mrs, Ainsleigh wrote also; 
and so one gray winter’s evening Charlie Drummond, the mountain 
glow on his cheeks and the frosty sparkle in his clear blue eyes, came 
across the threshold of Mrs. Greyson’s house. It was some time 
before the wedding. His father and mother could leave home only 
a few days, and would come down later just to witness the ee 

With his same old gentle manner Charlie devoted himself mainly 
to his Aunt Honora. Fanny was always here, there, now in one spot 
and then in another; but she was not so absorbed in Ernestine’s 
affairs that she failed to throw every opportunity for enjoyment in 
Charlie’s way, and to let him know that she particularly desired to 
make his visit a pleasant one. 

He thought her a little changed. In the few restful moments in 
which she sat and talked with him, there seemed to him a certain 
pathetic cadence in the ring of her voice ; the big brown eyes looked 
so troubled sometimes, and a little line of “worry” gathered be- 
tween the white brows. He was troubled always after talking to her ; 
a wistful look was in his eyes as he observed her outgoings and com- 
ings-in. Both of them said in their hearts that these meetings meant 
only anguish to both ; that their lives were to be forever in contrast 
to the happy loving lives of the two lovers in the house ; yet “ only for 
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a little while,” pleaded the traitor in both hearts. Wait until the 
wedding is over, and we part hands as they join theirs for ever. 
Fanny looks forward to the same dreary splendor and moneyed empti- 
ness ; Charlie thinks he will be glad at her presence this little while, 
and that he has strength to bear the after-pain. 

Fanny is alone in the library one morning, when Charlie’s brisk 
step came through the hall, and he paused in the, doorway. 

“Here you are! May I come in, muddy as I am?” and he tapped 
his riding-whip against his knee. His dark pants were indeed plen- 
tifully spattered with mud. “I want to say what a glorious ride I 
have had. I never mounted a horse I liked better than this one of 

ours.” 
a Come in, of course. . So you have really enjoyed it?” 

“Oh, immensely! I feel at home on horseback,” he answered, 
hastily. 

“And you are contented only at home: I have not known how to 
make the city attractive to you.” 

Charlie caught the disappointed cadence in Fanny’s voice, and 
regretted his hasty speech. “I have enjoyed my visit more than you 
know,” he said. “It will be hard for me to go home this time — for 
the first time in my life.” He advanced towards her as he spoke, and 
looked at her earnestly, “All my happiness used to be there. I 
used to love the mere liberty, the activity, the hard work which gave 
zest to my moments of idleness. All the horses and colts, the cows, 
the sheep, the dogs know and love me; the woods and fields and 
skies seemed full of blessings to me; my life was sensible, serene, 
content. You know how I lived: how plainly, contrasted with your 
elegance and luxury —yet how happily. Things are changed now.” 

“ How changed?” asked Fanny, a rich rose-color in her cheeks. 

“There is something I want,” said he, with the glint in his blue 
eyes and the firm look coming to his mouth—the firm look with 
which Charlie always faced trouble: “gne thing that I want which 
will not let my old pleasure feel complete. It is something very far 
beyond me, very beautiful, very sweet. I shall not try for it; I have 
no right to it ; I must do without it.” 

She turned a little away, and looked down in the fire glowing in 
the low grate. “ You will have a better life in the future than I,” she 
said. “ But then you and every one else give me credit for being sat- 
isfied with my life. You speak to me always as if I had a soul small 
enough to be content with gaiety and admiration and city society — 
fit for nothing else. Oh, I revel in pretty dresses!" My soul satis- 
fieth itself in.a,fine carriage and pair ; happiness remaineth with 
three-inch carpets, with rosewood and silver and gold, with jewels and 
Jace! If I had an immortal soul and a womanly heart I might care 
for other things ; but I am only a butterfly —I can appreciate noth- 
ing better than this!” Peay oe 

he color flamed up in Fanny’s cheeks. She looked very hand- 
some, but she felt ridiculous. She had surprised herself with this burst 
‘of petulance ; she felt a burning contempt for her own weakness. 
“J just wanted to assure you,” she resumed, with a lame apology to 
cover her confusion, “that nothing in people’s surroundings can 
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please them unless they have a contented mind. You and I must learn 
to give over wishing for the unattainable, and be satisfied with the 
course of life which falls to our lot.” 

She turned and crossed the room, but Charlie faced her at the 
door with a resolved look. Two very pale faces confronted each 
other in silence for a moment. There was a look in his eyes Fanny 
could not bear; her lip suddenly trembled, and her face changed 
its whole expression. She lifted one hand — she did not touch him, 
but she seemed to wave him aside, and she fled past him to her own 
room. 

There, half an hour later, Charlie sent her a letter. Something 
had roused him ; he had dared wooing her at last. 

And what was life without love? Could anything reconcile her to 
parting with the only man she thoroughly respected and cared for ; 
the only man whose comings and goings mattered to her, whose step 
rejoiced her, whose hand-clasp thrilled her through and through ? 
Or could she think “the world well lost” for him, and adventure a 
simpler, nobler life than the old one, giving to George and Austin 
their share of the estate, and taking for it all, Charlie? Was she to 
step down from her proud estate and cleave to one man only? A 
strange joy thrilled through the sweet woman’s heart, that heart 
that had kept tender and true so long. 

She had opened her door, had taken three steps down the hall, 
when Charlie came to meet her. With a struggle Fanny lifted her 
long lashes and looked her best and latest lover in the face, her 
answer shining in her eyes. 
H. Harpy. 








ARMAND DE PONTMARTIN. 


HE pleasure derived from reading good books is similar to 

that of personal association with the writers, The’ man 
appears in his work —if not always, at least almost always. It is 
only the até majyores of literature, Homer, Shakspeare, and a very few 
others, who seem to have no personal connection with what they write, 
and hide their individuality behind an impenetrable veil. It is nearly 
impossible to arrive at any distinct idea of the character of the Greek 
poet from reading the Iliad, and Shakspeare completely disappears 
in the crowd of immensely varied and sharply contrasted personages 
of his plays. But with the makers of books in general, the style is the 
man. The writer reveals surely, sometimes on every page, his peculiar 
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individuality ; so that having read the books you know the authors, 
and either shrink from them as human beings of repulsive and unsym- 
pathetic traits, or are warmly attracted toward them as toward the 
noble and engaging characters of one’s personal acquaintance. 

Count Armand de Pontmartin, the able and penetrating critic of 
modern French ‘society and literature, is an instance, and a very 
striking one, of this personality of a writer in his works, and of the 
pleasure derived from reading the printed thoughts of a scholar and 
a gentleman. Allow the use of that old-fashioned word which the 
world looks but coldly on in this democratic age. In the multitude 
of makers of books, articles, essays, sketches, stories and dramas, who 
jostle each other in the race for fame or cash, it is not every one who 
indicates his possession of the delicate and attractive traits which 
constitute this character. With the good as the bad, the well-bred as 
the vulgar, the person accustomed to the society of honorable people 
and the “Bohemian” addicted to low association and discreditable 
living, the style still expresses the man, and the author is in his 
writing. Is it a human being of pure life and character who writes? 
You can see the fact in his pages. Is it a vulgar pretender, an ad- 
venturer without self-respect or honor? That is as plain in his book. 
There may occur here and there an apparent exception to this rule, 
and a man of bad character may successfully dissimulate and appear 
what he is not. But the limit to this faculty of acting a part is soon 
reached. The genuinely pure page can only be written by the 
genuinely pure man. If the book you read reflects a sensitive honor, 
an exquisite sense of decorum, and the frisca fides in morals and 
manners ; if you say to yourself during the perusal: “This volume 
excites respectable sentiments, honorable views, commendable feelings, 
and prompts to virtue and the practice of all things that are pure, 
honest and of good report,”— be sure in that event that the author him- 
self is thus decorous, honorable, pure, and writes himself in his book. 

M. de Pontmartin impresses you, everywhere in his works, with 
this high opinion of his personal character, and the contrast between 
himself and the greater number of the prominent writers of modern 
France is striking indeed. No class of authors ever more thoroughly 
revealed themselves in their productions. Consider for a moment the 
works of the poets and romance-writers, more especially, of the last 
generation in France. These books reflect perfectly the characters of 
the men who wrote them — as these men reflected in themselves the 

culiar epoch, 1830 and the years following, in which they figured. 

hey suddenly appeared in the midst of a literary tempest — a veri- 
table hurricane as of the tropics. French literature all at once broke 
violently away from the fetters of classicism which had long bound 
it. Revolting from the reserve and dignity of Racine and Corneille, 
it ran riot in a new direction, and wandered in paths very dubious and 
zigzag indeed. The movement was a sort of vertigo: its advocates 
dignify it with the more flattering term, a renaissance, If it were a 
new birth, the birth resulted in something resembling a monster, though 
a vigorous and se monster, The seething blood of a sudden 
and violent reaction filled all brains, as the sap rushes up in trees with 
the abrupt coming of spring. Old theories and precepts were thrown 
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to the winds, and the whole literary mind of France seemed to grow 
dizzy and lose its equilibrium. Virtue was confounded with vice, 
respect for the dienséances of life was lost sight of, and the boundaries 
between good and bad taste were everywhere thrown down, the writers 
asserting boldly that they did not write books to be read by girls at 
boarding-schools, and that where they met with any exhibition what- 
ever of human passions they had the right to paint these passions as 
they found them. ‘The result of this theory of letters was soon seen. 
The writers who led in the new revolution were men of unquestionable 
ability, but they had grown dizzy, for the most part led lives which 
would scarcely bear close inspection, and their mental and moral 
idiosyncrasies were revealed in their books. The early dramas of the 
great genius, Victor Hugo, were remarkable for the repulsive choice 
of subjects, as in his Le Rot S’ Amuse, Lucretia Borgia, and other 
plays, where he seems to prefer the revolting, and delight in showing 
flowers of ideal virtue growing in dunghills; and a great crowd of 
writers with similarly warped tastes followed him. Dumas in his 
Antony, Don Fuan de Marana, and many other plays, treated shocking 
subjects, and drew pictures equally offensive to morals and religion ; 
and although this vigorous writer, perforce of his gay temper, kind 
heart, and virile healthfulness of character, afterwards emerged from 
this bad atmosphere and wrote books of an entirely different descrip- 
tion, his first essays were as objectionable as those of his co-mates. 
Hugo and Dumas led only ; they were followed and abetted by a 
long list of writers, whose productions came to be classed under the 
comprehensive title of “ The Literature of Desperation.” By Soulié, 
whose wild fancy seemed to burn him up, and send him staggering 
dizzily through such artistic monstrosities as the Memoirs of the Devil 
and Light Days at the Chateau. By Balzac, the morbid, corrupting 
and powerful master of realism, from the perusal of whose books you 
rise with an uneasy sense of moral contamination. By Alfred de 
Musset, whose great genius did not prevent his Child of the Age from 
being one of the most terrible and hopeless gospels of unfaith in God 
and man alike ever written. By Eugene Sue, whose mental atmosphere 
was heavy with the sickly perfume of disreputable opinions, and whose 
private life was fully in accord with his absence of moral convictions 
and his disbelief in marriage and religion. By George Sand, whose 
wonderful imagination and exquisite style were in like manner placed at 
the orders of infidelity in religion, impurity in the marriage relation, 
communism, socialism, and, in a word, all that ought not to be and 
cannot be believed in by right thinkers and respectable people. By 
Baudelaire, the hali-crazed poet of incontestable powers, whose 
Flowers of Evil would have crushed all the hopes of humanity if they 
had not begun by arousing an inexpressible sentiment of disgust, as 
in his revolting Une Charogne. By the younger Dumas, the historian 
of the demi-monde, who reproduced in the most exaggerated form 
Hugo’s virtuous monsters and respectable sinners ; and by M. Sardou, 
whose comedies ridicule everything that men ought to respect, By 
Rénan and Sainte-Beuve even, men of an altogether different type 
from those above-mentioned, but belonging to the new school of 
thinkers in this, that they made themselves more or less directly 
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the laborious if covert advocates of thé absurdity of Christian 
faith, bringing to the task minds characterised by immensely active, 
inquisitive and exhaustive critical genius. And these eminent, often 
remarkable, writers each brought his contribution to the new philo- 
sophy of life and literature, impressing his personality on all that he 
wrote, and doing what was in his power to warp the sentiments and 
opinions of his generation. For nearly a quarter of a century this 
literary simoom swept over France, and extended even to every 
country in Europe ; and it was only after it had spent its first fury in 
a measure that men began to see what ravages it had caused. There 
was then a partial reaction. Everybody felt that it was time for some 
order to be infused into this moral chaos, that a new school should 
arise to lead the world back to purer sentiments and the old respect 
for religion, for morals, and for decency. Works of fiction accord-. 
ingly began to appear, depending for their interest no longer upon 
pictures of virtuous courtesans, unfaithful wives possessed of angelic 
attractions, and monsters whom the world was called upon to admire 
as models of ideal excellence. ‘The public taste returned in some 
measure to pure subjects, and the work of the novelists was assisted 
by the writers of essays. The Causerie, or familiar talk on men, 
books, opinions, history and philosophy, grew suddenly more popular 
than it had ever been before, and the writers of these articles in the 
journals where everybody read them bore a very important part in 
bringing the public back to right reason in morals and religion. 

Among this latter class M. de Pontmartin probably holds at this 
moment the most eminent rank, and his writings are an admirable 
example, as I have said, of personality in books. He may be called a 
voluminous writer, considering the character of his work. His critical 
essays upon every species of topic, light, grave, gay, serious, now 
solid and philosophic, then full of epigrammatic point and what 
the French sum up in the untranslatable word esfri#, fill at present 
about twenty volumes, and the author is still industriously engaged in 
contributing similar matter to the Gazette de France, one of the oldest 
and most influential of the Paris journals. The volumes are vari- 
ously styled Causeries Littéraires, and Nouvelles and Dernieres Litté- 
raires; Causeries du Samedi, Nouvelles and Dernicres; Semaines Litté- 
raires, Nouvelles and Dernieres ; and Nouveaux Samedis—the continua- 
tions of each series seeming to indicate the popularity of the essays. 
In addition to these writings M. de Pontmartin is the author of about 
a dozen novels, Les Feudis de Madame Charbonneau, the Memoires 
d'un Notaire, Or et Clinquant, &c., being perhaps the most popular. 
These stories are striking and exhibit very considerable power. 
Entre Chien et Loup may be called a remarkable book, from the 
dreamy, or as the author says, crepuseudar imagination it displays ; 
and Prurguoi je reste a la Campagne is full of dramatic vigor as well 
as exceedingly interesting. The number of writers, however, compe- 
tent to produce interesting short fictions is much larger than the 
number competent to write essays such as the Causerss Littéraires, 
and in the comments I shall make upon the works of M. de Pont- 
martin I shall confine myself to the latter, which are not only con- 
spicuous examples of the author’s force and elegance, but more fully 
perhaps than his works of fiction reflect his individuality. 
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Sainte-Beuve, the famous contemporary of Pontmartin and his 
greatest rival in the Causerie, has justly observed that this individuality 
of a writer is the first great point which a critic should examine. In 
one of his later Causerie this celebrated essayist digresses from the 
subject he is treating, to set forth his views upon the true theory of 
literary criticism, and declares that what always interests him most 
in regard to a new work, is to ascertain who and what the author is, 
under what conditions his intellect has been developed ; in a word, 
his origin, surroundings, and character, as deducible from these. This 
theory seems sound, and’Pontmartin is a strong example of the extent 
to which an author’s works take their coloring from his origin, training 
and associates. He is by birth one of the old French nob/esse, and 
throughout his early manhood was thrown almost exclusively with 
a highly cultivated class, the Legitimists of the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main. Living for a part of the year only at Paris, he seems to have 
spent the greater part of his time at his chateau near Avignon in the 
south of France, where we are told he rejoices in his splendid avenue 
of old horse-chestnuts, and ranks with the class which in England 
would be called the “gentry.” Sprung thus from an aristocratic race, 
he is an ardent royalist. Although living the life of a man of the 
world, in contact with the “fast” and dissipated society of perhaps 
the most irreligious capital of Europe, he has retained, as his works 
show, profound religious convictions and an almost passionate attach- 
ment to his church. His favorite subject is the ancient glory of the 
church, and the paramount claim of religious faith on all rational 
human beings. His code of morals may indeed be summed up in a 
single precept: “ Love God and honor the king ”— the divine system 
being set forth, according to his views, in the tenets of his church, and 
the only true French royalty resting in the legitimate dynasty of the 
Bourbons. On these points M. de Pontmartin gives forth no uncertain 
sound and his tone never wavers. His views and opinions on other 
subjects are declared by his dangerous and bitter critic, M. Sainte- 
Beuve, to be far more unsettled, and in fact not settled at all ; which 
seems, however, to be a very extreme statement, due in large measure 
to personal dislike. 

The estimate of Pontmartin by Sainte-Beuve is worth examining. 
It is always well to hear what a man’s rivals and enemies say of him; 
what they concede must be justly his due, and may be safely set 
down to his credit. The two writers seem to have had an old feud 
with each other, envenomed during later years by Sainte-Beuve’s 
adherence to Napoleon III., the pet antipathy of his opponent. The 
original source, however, of this antagonism was no doubt the radical 
difference between the characters of the two men, who, treating from 
different points of view the same subjects in politics and literature, 
naturally came into collision. Sainte-Beuve was cold and a little 
cynical in his organisation ; Pontmartin was ardent, impulsive, and 
satirical rather than cynical. Sainte-Beuve was a free-thinker, latterly 
a covert infidel, as his essays on Rénan, Goethe, &c., show ; while 
Pontmartin was an ardent believer. Other points of difference were 
added, but it is only necessary to mention one — the question of the 
claims of the Second Empire upon the respect of the French people. 
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The one writer hated and despised the Empire, the other vigorously 
upheld it. Napoleon III. was the object of Pontmartin’s bitterest 
denunciation, and Sainte-Beuve declared him the safest and best of 
rulers for France under all the circumstances. ‘The rejoinder was, in 
substance: “ You say that #0 be made a senator: you are selling your- 
self!” So these two vigorous rivals cordially disliked each other, 
and were ever exchanging pen-thrusts in the public journals. 

“ Let us relax a little,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, with a satirical smile 
apparently on his lips as he writes, “and speak of M. de Pontmartin. 
It is not a difficult subject. I have had for some time an affair to 
settle with him. I do not reopen the quarrel, but it is difficult to 
avoid speaking of a writer who makes the public read him, and whom 
we meet at every moment. I should like to do so in a spirit of perfect 
impartiality ; for this impartiality, even this neutrality, which M. de 
Pontmartin has so often made a subject of reproach to me, has 
become, I acknowledge, one of my greatest intellectual pleasures. If 
it is a dilettantism, I confess that I am subject to it. ‘Io say nothing, 
even of the writers opposed to us, except that which their judicious 
friends already think and are forced to admit, this is my greatest 
ambition.” ‘The critic then proceeds, in accordance with his habit, 
to speak of his opponent personally —of his origin, social position, 
and the circumstances contributing to his intellectual development, 
and character as a man of letters. I somewhat condense M. Sainte- 
Beuve’s text: 

“M. de Pontmartin,” he says, “belongs to the literary generation 
immediately succeeding our own, and this generation has been the 
first to make us perceive that we are no longer very young. He is 
of the same age and was born in the same year as Alfred de Musset 
(1811). He was eighteen when we were twenty-five. He is from 
Comtat. He studied or finished his studies at the College of St. 
Louis in Paris. He was cousin-german on the mother’s side to a young 
man equally distinguished, Henry de Cambis — dead too soon, before 
his worthy father the Marquis de Cambis. . . . After the Revolution 
of 1830, M. de Pontmartin returned to pass some years in his region 
of Avignon before coming to seek a literary reputation in Paris. . . . 
When I saw him arrive in Paris and prepare to make his first critical 
essays in the Revue des Deux Mondes, he was no longer in his early 
youth, was witty, amiable, affable, not at all intolerant, although 
tinctured with legitimacy. His pen was facile, distinguished, elegant, 
of that flowing elegance which does not take time to go very deep, 
but which suffices for summing up the characteristics of the majority 
of contemporary works. . . . It was the Revolution of February that 
gave the mind and what may be called the talent of M. de Pont- 
martin an impulse and decided direction. It conferred upon him 
his baptism, and launched him in literature and political criticism. 
. . . Is he acriticin the just and severe meaning of the term? I deny 
it. ‘To be a critic is to subject everything to examination, both ideas 
and events, and even texts; it is to proceed in nothing according to 
preconceived views and enthusiasm. After this simple definition of 
Criticism, to ask oneself if M. de Pontmartin has fulfilled the requisite 
conditions is to have already answered the question. ‘The fact is, he 
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is too much at the mercy of the general drift of his opinions ; or when 
this drift abandons him, he is too much at the mercy of his author. 
He does not react against him, he does not resist him. On the 
greater number of subjects relating to past epochs he has made no 
previous, original, personal studies, and he starts from the data 
furnished by the book itself which he is examining; he does not 
control them. . . . I could not say less on the subject of the defects 
and omissions of M. de Pontmartin as a critic without being false to 
myse‘f. I come now with pleasure to his merits. They are obvious 
at once, without necessary connection with his grand theories, and 
spring from the very individuality of the writer. He is what is called 
a man of parts. ‘The beginning of his articles are for the most part 
happy; his pen has vivacity. Upon a large number of modern 
subjects he preserves a moderation of judgment very pleasant and 
satisfactory. When he speaks of what he is well acquainted with, 
and does not feel himself obliged to anathematise in the name of a 
principle, he is very agreeable. Scattered by the way are a number 
of things excellently said; these escape him and resemble sallies. 
He has gaiety mixed with mockery. His mind, very prompt, very 
acute, possesses a great activity in reading, a great facility for assimi- 
lation. I fancy him entering a drawing-room ; a new book has just 
appeared, nobody has yet read it. He is asked what he thinks of it, 
what he has to say of it ; and he describes it, analyses it with vivacity, 
grace, a vein of malice. He glances at it, and does not dwell upon 
it. M. de Pontmartin is not precisely a critic, and I have said why ; 
but he is an amiable talker and literary chronicler after the fashion 
of good society and the drawing-room. . . . What separates him and 
myself is the different idea we have of the source of excellence in a 
portrait. He wishes it embellished, ennobled, from the point of view 
of the public character of the person, and with the illusions of per- 
spective ; all that detracts from this is mere detail and gossip. I 
believe on the contrary that when you can, and when the model has 
been before you for a sufficient time, you should make the portrait as 
accurate as possible to the original, the most studied and really 
natural —to put in the warts, the moles on the face, all that charac- 
terises the actual physiognomy, and show the naked flesh under the 
drapery, and very folds and wrapping of the mantle. I should follow 
in this the schools of England and Holland. I believe that life- 
likeness is thus secured, and true greatness loses nothing. . . . My 
very sincere conclusion in regard to the talent of M. de Pontmartin, 
taking a general view of it —in spite of all these criticisms to which 
I see myself compelled, having to fight him fact to fact, and finding 
myself reduced to the defensive — is that he has distinction, elegance, 
that he is a man of parts, and of delicate parts, only requiring a better 
training and more firmness of judgment and character to rise above 
convention, and attain the true human measurement without which 
there is no great or true taste.” 

These biographical and critical comments on Pontmartin, by the 
most famous of contemporary critics, wiil afford a general idea of the 
individual, and cannot be set down at least to friendly exaggeration. 
It seems that both the author and his friends were not dissatisfied with 
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the portrait ; the subject of it is said, in fact, to have declared that he 
had never before been estimated so impartially. But the philosophic 
moderation of M. Sainte-Beuve gives way after a little while to sudden 
heat. He returns to Pontmartin in a discussion of the last-published 
work of the author, the Yeudis de Madame Charbonneau, and on this 
occasion, to use an expressive phrase, handles his adversary without 
gloves. Here are two or three paragraphs from the criticism: 

“T thought,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, “ that I was done for some time 
with M. de Pontmartin. I had written upon him and his. works, a 
few months before, an elaborate article, almost a study. It was serious, 
severe in its sincerity, and the praise only came after the blame. He 
had had the good taste to appear satisfied, all things considered, and 
I had been touched by a proceeding so unusual, But I was out of 
my reckoning, and at the moment when I thought I had made up my 
opinion and my views upon a talent and a mind fully formed, this 
mind changed its direction and displayed itself under an entirely new 
aspect. . . . M. de Pontmartin introduces a compiete revolution even 
into his manner. From being an aristocratic critic, a defender of the 
high doctrines of society, the avowed chevalier of the throne and the 
altar, he has become a satirical pamphleteer, an author of Guéfes, the 
mouthpiece of reckless truths and malicious details; the laurels of 
Alphonse Karr have prevented him from sleeping, and behold the 
angel of light become just like the rest of us, and, according to my 
way of thinking, a great deal worse.” 

Having struck the key-note of his criticism in this sharp style, M. 
Sainte-Beuve proceeds to dissect with extreme severity the work 
before him, charging M. de Pontmartin with printing private conver- 
sations and making fun of his guests ; with boasting of his family, his 
income, his ancestral chestnut-trees, and with having descended in more 
senses than one from the Crusaders. ‘These charges we must decline 
taking on the testimony of M. Sainte-Beuve. He exhibits entirely 
too much personal resentment to be a safe witness, and toward the 
end of the article the animus of the critic fully appears. It seems 
that M. de Pontmartin has included M. Sainte-Beuve in his list of 
satirical portraits, describing him as an accomplished “ distiller of 
poison in phials of perfume, so that the perfume becomes venomous 
and the poison delicious.” Worse still, M. de Pontmartin charges 
his adversary with “passing his time in collecting a number of of- 
fensive and defensive arms, in order to overwhelm those he loves to- 
day and may hate to-morrow; those whom he detests at present, and 
would like to avenge himself upon hereafter.” Hine ile tre! “It 
is of me that M. de Pontmartin speaks in these amiable terms!” 
exclaims the exasperated M. Sainte-Beuve ; “and all who have read 
his book have complimented me on being one of the best treated of 
my literary companions. And I, flattered as I must be by the 
thousand compliments and blandishments addressed to me, by way of 
compensation, in many places, but more solicitous, I avow, to be an 
honest man than to pass for a person of taste, I tell him in so many 
words, in reply to these strange phrases that have just been read, and 
which directly and outrageously attack my character: ‘Do you know, 
sir, if you were not a thoughtless person who do not weigh your words, 
you would be a calumniator?’” 
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Enough of these literary fencing-matches between the two eminent 
critics. They have not been dwelt upon as amusing instances of the 
“ quarrels of authors,” but as serving to show what a very famous critic 
and a very bitter opponent thought of M. de Pontmartin. It is un- 
necessary to repeat that Sainte-Beuve, even conceding his general 
calmness and impartiality, was scarcely a fair judge of the merits of 
his adversary. Human nature still remains human nature, and we 
must not go to the author of the Mouveaux Lundis for a truthful like- 
ness of the author of the Causeries Littéraires, or a fair and full esti- 
mate of his abilities as a writer. Let us consider these briefly, 
endeavoring to measure and characterise M. de Pontmartin. His 
brilliant intellect entitles him to this attention, and his position in 
letters, whether justly his due or not, renders him personally a subject 
of interest. 

What the general reader is apt to be first impressed with in M. de, 
Pontmartin’s style is its animation, richness of coloring, and remark- 
able command of the most forcible and expressive words of the lan- 
guage in which he writes. One of the merits attributed to Victor 
Hugo is the extent of his literary vocabulary, the number of words 
he habitually employs. A similar merit belorgys to the vocabulary 
of Pontmartin; and his style may be characterised in general terms 
as vigorous, ample, flexible, highly-colored, and adapted to arrest 
attention. An amusing instance of the tendency in authors to value 
most literary traits which they do not possess, is found in M. de Pont- 
martin’s declared preference for a wholly different species of compo- 
sition. In his notice of a new volume by Théophile Gautier, famous 
for the picturesqueness of his style, Pontmartin says: “I so much 
the more desire not to be unjust to M. Gautier, since if I could ever 
aspire to any 16le in literature, it would be to one diametrically con- 
trary tohisown. Fora fine and delicate thought, for a true sentiment, 
for an attentive and penetrating analysis of the /enusties of the human 
heart, for a psychological study, opening for me a new conception of 
passions and characters, the whole in a style gray, and even a little 
Jansenistic, I would give all the pearls and rubies which the material- 
istic school sets in the chiselled gold of its metaphors.” As an in- 
stance of this gray, that is subdued and unmetaphorical style of 
writing, take the following paragraph, in which M. de Pontmartin 
speaks of the fate of the nobility in the French Revolution : 

“What reader,” he exclaims, “can forget what became of these 
existences beginning so brilliantly, and lose sight; of this terrible 
denofiment, which approaches with a rapid step, and is going to engulf 
in a fold of its great winding-sheet the good and the bad, the innocent 
and the guilty, the serious and the frivolous, masters and servants, de- 
fenders and enemies, victims and executioners? What thought, how- 
ever careless it may be, can turn away from this immense: tragedy, 
this bloody sea, towards which, along these last paths still carpeted 
with grass and flowers, a whole generation, a whole age, a whole 
world precipitates itself? I well know that it is only necessary to 
set foot in the past to strike against tombs, and that history is only 
one vast necropolis ; but here the necropolis is peopled with young and 
beautiful figures which do not seem made for it ; the tombs open before 
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their time and devour their prey, still shuddering from the embrace 
of life ; the heads are separated from the bodies ; the breasts allow a 
wave of’unquenchable blood to escape from their gaping wounds: 
here death brings together all ages, confounds both sexes, levels all 
ranks, associates crime with innocence, and substitutes for the hier- 
archies of the society which it breaks to pieces the pell-mell of its 
formidable and sinister equality.” 

Such a style is certainly not gray or Jansenistic. The appropriate 
adjectives would be animated, highly-colored, passionate. The writer 
is not a Jansenist in the least ; nor is there any gray tint whatever in 
his pictures. He is an ardent royalist, with a passionate aversion for 
what he denounces in the very next sentence as “that pest of the 
modern world called the Revolution” ; his blood boils as he recalls 
the miseries of his order ; his imagination kindles, he sees the brilliant 
court of Louis XVI. sporting on a carpet of grass and flowers, draw- 
ing near a d/oody sea, about to be engulfed in a great winding-sheet ; 
and the tombs against which you strike your foot devour their prey 
still shuddering from the embrace of life. ‘Yhese striking phrases cer- 
tainly bear a strong resemblance to “the chiselled gold of metaphor” 
which M. de Pontmartin denounces in the “ materialistic school” of 
Gautier. The reader will decide for himself whether composition so 
vivid and admirable is not better than gray writing. 

The rdle in Literature of M. de Pontmartin is in part the precise op- 
posite of what he admires in others. He is vivid, eloquent, imagina- 
tive, with the kindling fancy of the poet, and his pulse is anything but 
chill and unimpressible. He Aas, however, everywhere in his books 
Jine and delicate thought, true sentiment, penctrating analysis and vivid 
conception of passions and characters, Of him it may be said, with 
justice, that in writing his books “he builded better than he knew.” 

Passing from the writer’s style to his choice of subjects — always 
indicative of the drift of an author’s character — he has evidently a 
fondness for what the French call /a polémigue. His literary criticism 
is searching and severe ; he has strong preferences, and equally strong 
antipathies. It is only justice to add that the latter seem based upon 
principle rather than personal hostility. His bitter antagonism to 
Balzac, Hugo, Sainte-Beuve and others does not appear to spring 
from any private griefs against them, but from his utter aversion for 
the literary or political systems of the writers. The key-note of his 
indignant criticism of Balzac is, “ Your writings are morbid, revolting, 
corrupting, and serve only to poison the minds of pure and innocent 
readers.” ‘To Victor Hugo he seems to say, “ Your wild dreams con- 
fuse vice and virtue until no one sees the difference between them : 
in your novels your persistent aim is to envenom the masses against 
the higher classes, and induce the frolétaires to break out into acts of 
bloody violence against good citizens and property-holders.” To 
Sainte-Beuve his bitter reproach is, “You have no convictions, no 
principles ; you are an infidel, an atheist, a slippery friend, a covert 
foe, a time-server, a supporter of the usurper Napoleon I11. because 
he has invited you to the Tuileries and made you a Senator.”* We 
may regard these opinions as we please, agreeing to or dissenting 





* It is not intended in this page to quote the words of M. de Poutmartin. 
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from their justice, but they are evidently held conscientiously by M. 
de Pontmartin, and it seems unjust to attribute them to personal dis- 
like on private grounds, 

It is difficult to make extracts from these brilliant critical articles 
in a paper so brief as the present. The writer returns again and 
again to his subjects, presenting these authors under new phases, and 
dwelling at length and with great detail upon their mental and moral 
idiosyncrasies. To make brief extracts from these extended criticisms 
is, to use a time-honored illustration, like bringing a brick as a speci- 
men of a building. A few paragraphs will, however, be quoted from 
the articles upon each of these writers — Balzac, Hugo, and Sainte- 
Beuve. Of the former, M. de Balzac, Pontmartin says: 

“Are you alover? If you have chosen your ideal prudently, if 
you preserve in love all the delicacies of the soul and of the heart, do 
not goto Balzac! He will cunningly rob you of your charming illusions ; 
he will murmur in your ears sly secrets which are, for women, what 
the worm is to the flower, a stain to the ermine, a careless finger to 
the nervously sensitive person ; he will hold up before you a mys- 
terious mirror wherein you will see the object of your worship, by in- 
sensible gradations, lose her virginal physiognomy and change from a 
lily to a tuberose. Have you reached the decline of life? Distrust 
this singular advocate of absolutism, who pleases only atheists ; for he 
__robs faith of its divine source, marriage of its dignity, youth of its in- 
nocence, old age of its modesty, and sadness of its refuges. He will 
inspire you with remorse, not because you have failed to do all the 
good you. could, but because you have not dived, have not enjoyed, 
have sacrificed to foolish scruples your part or your place in the great 
banquet of life, where success, cunning, vice and force sit down to 
regale themselves at the expense of poverty, weakness and virtue. 
Are you disposed to complain of the injustice of men, of the errors of 
government? Do not read Balzac. Far from consoling you in the 
name of those immortal ideas which say to us, ‘ Adore the hand which 
lifted you up and dashes you down!’ he exalts so madly the in- 
dividual sense, the pride of the creature, that this pride having nothing 
but itself to devour, will add its fevers and tortures to the bitterness 
of your regrets. Do you love to forget your sorrows in the calmness 
and silence of the country? Oh! no Balzac! There is no genius so 
unsusceptible to the balsamic influences of rural life. He will thrust 
into your rustic dreams all the nightmares of civilisation... .. In 
each countryman you empioy, or listen to, or assist, he will point you 
to an enemy, more cunning, crafty, corrupted and dangerous than the 
usurers, pettifoggers, policemen, sharpers and jail-birds of the Human 
Comedy.” 

Such is a brief extract from M. de Pontmartin’s notice of Balzac, 
whose works he dissects elaborately in paper after paper, everywhere 
denouncing them and stigmatising the writer as the great disenchanter 
of the age. A similar difficulty of making concise extracts occurs in the 
case of the notices of Victor Hugo. The articles upon him are long, 
elaborate, exhaustive, and deal with this great and many-sided genius in 
all his phases. The general characterisation of Hugo’s moraiz is, we 
think, in the main just; it is less certain that his full intellectual rank 
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is accorded to him. It is true that M. de Pontmartin acknowledges 
in so many words the colossal faculties of Hugo ; declares that, in the 
productions of his extreme old age his bitterest detractors can find 
no symptoms “of lassitude, of feebleness or decline,” and speaks of 
certain passages in terms of very high eulogy. But the qualification 
always accompanies the praise, the light has its shadow. Speaking 
of the scene in “The Man Who Laughs” where the ore sets out on 
her voyage, the critic writes: “In the nocturnal tumult of this furtive 
and rapid embarcation the comprachicos abandon a child. This child 
will be the hero of the book. Here he is wandering, alone, through 
space, with no guide ; in him and around him, the darkness ; the cold 
which redoubles, the path which disappears, the storm and the snow. 
There are marvellous effects here, pages of the great poet and the 
great artist, which one would admire still more if they did not bristle 
with improbabilities touching on the impossible, and if one did not 
purchase them at the price of interminably spun-out pages, irritating 
minutiz and technical details, accumulated until the perusal ends in 
headache. The meeting at the gibbet, the skeleton’s struggle with 
the crows, the woman’s footprint in the snow, the dead body half 
covered by the white shroud, on which weeps and stirs a living crea- 
ture, a child at the breast, which the other child rescues and bears 
away — all that is in Victor Hugo's third manner, which is not his best, 
but of which you cannot deny the incredible power.” ‘The critic then 
proceeds to say that the informing spirit of “ The Man Who Laughs,” 
as of Hugo’s writings generally, is a spirit of Aafe; that everywhere 
in them one may see the writer’s desire to inflame the hostility of 
classes. He concludes his criticism by a phrase or two of great bit- 
terness, addressed directly to Hugo: “ If you undergo the reaction to 
which | refer, take care! It will be terrible Pushed to their 
last consequences, your philosophy is nothingness, your religion is 
blasphemy, your justice is insult, your morals are évil, your politics 
are chaos, and your literature is delirium !” 

A single paragraph in reference to M. Sainte-Beuve is all for which 
I have space. ‘lhis remarkable writer is elaborately criticised in the 
Causertes ; the extract made is, however, from a brief article rapidly 
summing up his personal characteristics, after his death. It will be 
found somewhat curious, and to present a new view of the man who 
was regarded by the public as the perfect type of philosophic calm- 
ness:and impartiality. 

“He was not happy,” says M. de Pontmartin, “for there is no 
happiness without love, and one cannot love anything when one 
believes in nothing. In his youth he ‘nourished secret irritations 
against those whose successes in gallantry or otherwise were more 
brilliant than his own. In his old age he had starts, crises, stampings 
of fury, whenever any one was tempted to make him expiate the tardy 
favors of fortune by recriminations, hisses or epigrams. Hence the 
deposit of sour temper which _ will find if you search closely in his 
finest pages, something resembling that acedia which he attributes to 
the cloister, and which one can carry also into the world when one is 
dissatisfied with others and not very well satisfied with himself. 
Long hates, mysterious lassitudes, desires too long mortified and 
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gratified too late, an immense irascibility of taste, of nerves, of 
organs, of the epidermis ; the whole served, too well served, by an 
incomparable sagacity, his sight becoming surer and more piercing 
as he sees more and more the evil in place of the good ;—there is, not 
the whole of Sainte-Beuve —we will never have the whole — but a 
little of Sainte-Beuve.” This is bitter enough, and will shock the 
admirers of the man of brilliant intellect but cold heart who is the 
subject of the criticism. The picture may be over-colored and the 
shadows unduly deepened, but we must say that M. Sainte-Beuve 
under all his apparent moderation and philosophic calmness, has 
always seemed to us not to be entirely genuine. His genius for criti- 
cism is incontestable ; he embraces a subject however comprehensive 
at a single glance in all its minute details. He praises often, rarely 
denounces; but the praise seems hollow, and a little invective 
showing the presence of more feeling would be almost a relief in the 
famous M. Sainte-Beuve. 

The passages above quoted will afford some idea of the serious 
phase of M. de Pontmartin’s intellect. This intellect, however, is 
many-sided ; the individuality of the man is made up of many appar- 
ently conflicting traits. He is as gay and genial in other pages as he 
is bitter in these. The merciless critic gives way to the laughing 
man of the world, the genial appreciator of poesy and art, and the 
master of witty persiflage and badinage. It is easy to see from 
many pages of the Causeries that M. de Pontmartin has as much of 
the light grace of letters as of the serious power ; and that the wit, 
elegance, affability and distinction attributed to him by his oppo- 
nent are as genuine as his tendency towards invective. An excel- 
lent instance of this gay wit may be seen in his article on Dr. 
Véron’s Memoires, in which that famous old Jack-of-all-trades is 
painted as weary of his uniform success as a stock-jobber, a politi- 
cian, an opera manager, and a speculator, in each of which de- 
partments of activity his “fortune increases a million and his cravat 
a story in height.” So one fine morning Dr. Véron exclaims — on 
the authority of M. de Pontmartin —“ Let me see, what glory is still 
wanting? I begin to grow tired of the fame of a great capitalist — 
my character of the man of luck bores me to that extent that I 
would throw my ring into the Seine if I were not certain to find it 
again in a carp or smelt at the Café de Paris. ‘The repute of a Love- 
lace has its charms, but also its dangers ; that of the grand seigneur 
will come later, and for that matter I should not know what to do 
with it in our age of equality. Why not try to win the glories of 
authorship — I, who have seen so much, been thrown in contact with 
so many personages; protected statesmen and ballet-girls ; dined 
with ministers; amused myself with ambassadors; supped with 
actresses ; observed with my left eye the life of the theatre, and 
with my right eye the theatre of life? Come! courage! to work! 
Quo non ascendam?” So the work is written, and M.-de Pontmartin 
describes ironically his vivid anticipations: “The Memoires of M. 
Véron /—we whispered in a low voice—Ah! what new anecdotes we 
are going to have! what apocryphal scandals! what piquant indis- 
cretions, what unpublished chapters, what enormities — biographical, 
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literary, theatrical, commercial, political, fashionable, medical, gas- 
tronomical, artistic and ga/ante/ So we shut the door, put the shade 
on our lamp, and opened the work with that bizarre emotion which is 
the savor and the perfume of forbidden fruit ; prepared to smile in- 
ternally and blush ‘externally at the passages too curious, too new, 
too audacious ; and the eye fell on revelations like the following: 
* Napoleon gained the battle of Austerlitz, but he lost that of Waterloo. 
I chance to have heard some words of his which I believe I am the 
first to publish, In the Egyptian campaign he said to his soldiers, 
pointing them to the Pyramids, ‘From the height of these monu- 
ments forty centuries behold you.’ Later, at Sainte Helena, he said, 
‘In forty years France will be Republican or Cossack.’...M 
rivate relations with public men have put me in possession of details 
in reference to M. de Talleyrand to the present time unknown. He 
had been Bishop of Autun ; he was full of wit, but limped a little. 
One day when he was worried by a creditor, who insisted that 
he should tell him when he would pay him, he coldly replied, 
‘You are very inquisitive!’ ... A great deal has been written on 
the Restoration and the Hundred Days, but what is nut known — I 
surprised a statesman into making the avowal—is that Napoleon 
passed the time between the first Restoration and the Hundred Days 
at the Isle of Elba, and that he was only sent to St. Helena after 1815. 
. « » Jules Janin is a writer of great elegance, and Prosper Mérimée 
an incomparable romance-writer. It is I who discovered them, and 
I profit by the occasion to record a fact, my acquaintance with which 
I owe to peculiar circumstances, that Mérimée wrote Zhe Etruscan 
Vase, and that Janin about 1830 was entrusted with the department 
of theatrical criticism in the Yournal des Débats.’ Behold,” laughs 
M. de Pontmartin, “some of the novelties, audacities, paradoxes, in- 
discretions, confidences, delicate and unexpected emotions, starts of 
curiosity, highly excited and satisfied too, which we meet with in these 
Memoirs! ... The great misfortune of M. Véron is that a set of 
hasty people have for forty years been in concert to deflower his sub- 
jects. . ... If we did not have about five or six hundred works, more 
or less long, detailed, personal, indiscreet, serious, instructive, and 
amusing, on the events and personages treated by M. Véron, his 
Memoirs would be very interesting. It is thus a question of date 
only, and not of talent. Like Louis XIV. he can say, ‘The ques- 
tion is, who was the first to say it?’” 
The above extracts and comments will serve, we hope, to convey 
a general idea, at least, of the force, point, satirical vigor and “ mali- 
cious” irony of the style of M. de Pontmartin. He deserves a more 
extended notice, since more than one prominent trait of his genius 
remains untouched. Space fails, however, and I must refer the reader 
to his Causeries, which contain scarcely an uninteresting page. ‘The 
author, as I have said, has produced to the present time about twenty 
volumes in this department of writing, and continues actively engaged 
in his favorite work. Like Victor Hugo, he seems to acquire vigor 
from age, and to write at sixty-three with more grace, ease and power 
than when he began his career. The few personal notices embraced 
in the passages from Sainte-Beuve are sufficient to indicate his origin, 
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character, and present habits and surroundings. A nobleman of the 
fine old French stock, reared amid aristocratic circles, and pursuing 
his literary work rather from that inner impulse which moves and 
controls every true child of the pen, than for pecuniary profit, he lives 
tranquilly at his estate of “Les Angles,” near Avignon, with its 
avenue of great chestnut-trees, a rural seigneur ; visits Paris, spending 
a considerable portion of his. time there, and ranks, probably, as the 
greatest survivor of the eminent group of critics who, during the 
last quarter of a century, have illustrated French literature. 


J. Esten Cooke. 


GOEL. 


HE was lying in the oriel window of a spacious room, 

Partly reading, partly dreaming; I sat farther in the gloom. 
Morning sunlight, entering the half-closed shutters, o’er her strayed : 
It was very meet—for her the sunlight, and for me the shade. 
Sudden said she, slow upraising from the book her dreamy eyes, 

“You know all new-fangled things: pray, what is goé/, Master Wise?” 
“Not ‘new-fangled ’— Saxon, gealew,” I had said, with learnéd air ; 
But my lips were mute, I only watched the glory on her hair: 
And then stealing softly to her window: “Goél? It is this—” 
(And I touched the golden tresses) “ Would it tarnish with a kiss?” 


Ah! the oriel window hath been darkened many and many a day, 
And the dreamy eyes are closed, the head is resting far away ; 

Yet I never pass the silent house I do not think the word, 

Do not see the sweet lips parting, and my heart is strangely stirred. 
Do you think the story lacks a link? Nay, let the rest pass by; 
More there is in almost every page perchance than meets the eye. 
Yet I own a restless longing where my darling is to be, 

With the long, soft, goé/ tresses safe enfolding her and me. 


HuGuH Lynpsay. 





THEATRICS IN SAUK. 


AUK, a brisk, lively little city, with several railroad connections 
and a good business, was quite capable of supporting one theatre, 
and did so. But when it came to have two houses, rivals, one must 
needs eat the other up, under penalty of starving itself, and so the 
war of the Montagues and the Capulets began in Sauk. The process 
by which there came about two theatres in Sauk was analogous to 
what the naturalists are used to call fissiparous growth, in which a 
crack begins in a body and widens continually until the body is cleft 
in two and each goes off by itself, an independent affair. The old 
Sauk Theatre, parent of the two rivals, was a prosperous and popular 
concern, and though not rigidly devoted to high art — which has not 
as yet made much progress in Sauk — was much liked by stars of less 
than Alpha magnitude. It seated twelve hundred right comfortably, 
and was quite well appointed. The proprietors and managers, Medy- 
bemps and Wibbald, were fast friends, “like to a double cherry,” 


“Two lovely berries moulded on one stem,” 


though to call them lovely is, I confess it, hyperbole. 

They were both actors, comedians, and could both sing right well, 
old Krank Medybemps having a harsh, effective bass voice, and Tom 
Wibbald a soft, pleasing tenor of moderate scope, but with a certain 
unctuous suggestiveness about it that had all the flavor of after-dinner 
minstrelsy. So far their resemblance extended, but no farther. 
Krank was small, weazened, gray, wrinkled, fifty years old, with heavy 
eyebrows, a prodigious Jewish nose, a humped shoulder, and a very 
bad temper. He was an actor incompris— great at certain excep- 
tional forms of eccentric comedy, his ambition ran towards serious 
parts and tragic instances. He had been hissed more often than ap- 
plauded, and he was sour and envious. At the same time he had a 
certain sort of genius all his own, and a sense of the dignity of his 
profession which never abandoned him. ‘Tom Wibbald, on the other 
hand, was a stout, rosy, jovial fellow, with merry eyes, shiny cheeks, 
and curly brown hair ; always joking and laughing, full of boisterous 
health and animal spirits, great at Indian-club exercise, easy, disposed 
to conciliate, without a spark of dignity on any occasion, but con- 
cealing a good deal of the fox under his careless insouciant manner. 
His professional aspirations were registered entirely by the box-office 
thermometer — what paid, he wanted to play. 

This was probably the rock upon which the split began. Medy- 
bemps wanted to do the creditable ; Wibbald would hear of nothing 
except the profitable. ‘Tom sought to put money in his pocket ; 
Krank, to “elevate the drama.” In a genial way, ‘lom poked a good 
deal of fun at his partner’s quixotism. In his savage way, Krank, 
while liking Tom immensely, despised his mercenary views of things. 
Some of .their good-natured friends began to carry to each the re- 
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marks the other had made about him, and an estrangement began, 
marked only, however, by an increasing politeness in the terms of 
their intercourse. Krank loved Tom too well, perhaps, to be willing 
to part with him; while Tom had too exalted an opinion of his 
valuable franchise in the joint proprietorship of the “ Sauk Varieties” 
to be willing to do anything that might imperil it. 

However, a breach had begun, and such a breach is seldom mended. 
In this case, events tended to widen it rapidly and bring things to a 
sudden rupture. Krank wrote a play —a divertissement, such as he 
thought would be attractive to the public of Sauk, while bringing out all 
the talents of the company —a medley of brisk action, song, dance, 
&c. The piece was cast and rehearsed, its production announced, 
and its attractions extensively billed. 

Wibbald had no great opinion of his partner’s dramatic resources, 
and here he was probably right. He objected to the play also, and 
wanted Medybemps to insert a sensational scene or two ; but the 
latter refused, and the rehearsals went on. Wibbald made no more 
objections, seemed to enter heartily into the preparations for making 
a success of the new piece, and privately fired off an endless volley of 
wit and satire about the effort andits author. The most of this some- 
how got to Krank’s ears in an exaggerated form, and some of the 
most flippant and stinging jokes crept into the Sauk newspapers, 
creating much amusement, but really adding to the chances of the 
play, for people are apt to want to see that which is much written 
about. This made it probable that Wibbald was privy to these 
squibs ; Medybemps, at any rate, thought so, and by the time the 
first night came he was worked up into a fury of rage against man- 
kind in general and Tom Wibbald in particular. There were several 
passages-at-arms in the interval between the last dress rehearsal and 
the performance, in which Krank’s sharp tongue cut so deeply that 
Tom at last was perceived to get angry, and the affair had progressed 
so far that, by the time the curtain rose upon the first act of the a- 
vertissement the partner-managers had ceased to speak to one 
another except on professional business, and when they did so, snapped 
out the most commonplace remarks with the spitefulness of a brace of 
terriers snarling over one bone. 

The house was full enough to put even angry managers in a good 
humor, and all went off nicely until the finale of the third act was 
reached, when what the reporters style “an incident not down in the 
bills” occurred. This finale, which Medybemps had calculated upon 
to bring down the house and win him great applause, was in the 
nature of a duet between him and Wibbald, bass and tenor. It was 
meant to be a sort of amoebean ode, a quarrel followed by a recon- 
ciliation, the alternation of bass and tenor remonstrance, objurgation 
and boisterous protest, toning down finally into a duo of harmonious 
agreement and mutual consideration. Krank and Tom seemed to 
feel rather sheepishly the ludicrous appositeness of their situation ; 
but the former, artist before man, sang his opening part faithfully 
amid much applause. Wibbald, as if inspired by a week’s pent-up 
rage, responded so earnestly, and withal so boisterously, that he not 
only brought the house down, but kindled the fires of Krank’s wrath 
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by the pointed personality of his manner. Krank responded in kind, 
and now, to the delight and it must be confessed some little to the 
mystification of the audience, who had never known their favorites to 
act so well and could not know that they were not acting at all, the 
quarrel in music became a quarrel in earnest, and the duet lapsed 
into a duel. Both were seriously angry,and the actors at the wings, 
prompter and all, forgetting their duties, stood like spectators watching 
a prize-fight. 

The denouement of the unexpected interlude came soon. While 
the actors, singing with all their fury, were shaking their fists at one 
another, Wibbald’s face purpled through all his paint and Krank’s 
eyes flashing and his mouth foaming, Tom garbled the text, and im- 
provised a verse, which had no reference to the play whatever, but 
must be confessed very pat to the impromptu comedy in which he and 
his partner were acting : 


“Of all the Kranks that wound the gods 
A-groaning ’gainst the daylight, 

The rustiest Krank, by very long odds, 

Is poor old Krank, the playwright.” 


The house roared with laughter. The next minute Krank had 
Wibbald by the throat; a second later Tom had Krank’s head in 
chancery, and the drop was rung down while Krank’s eyes were being 
blacked terribly, and the audience frantically calling for an encore of 
the best scene in the play. 

But the curtain stayed down, and, in fact, never rose again in the 
Sauk Theatre, for the nekt morning that delightful place of amuse- 
ment was where Krank’s head had been the night before, in chan- 
cery, the partnership dissolved, and the partners incurable enemies 
and rivals. They went to law with acharnement, and each at the 
same time hastened to start another theatre. After a long and ex- 
hausting litigation the old Sauk theatre was sold at auction, and con- 
verted into a hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association, while 
Medybemps became manager of the Sauk Opera House and Wibbald 
manager of the Sauk Olympic. 

The Opera House and the Olympic both opened the new season with 
good companies, and what even the most exigent play-goers of Sauk 
admitted to be very strong attractions. The papers were kept in 
good humor with long advertisements very “fat” ; and the champion 
bill-stickers of the place, after exhausting street-corners and fences 
of lots, ran races to see which could plaster up most barn-doors in 
the vicinage with gigantic posters. For several weeks, while the 
novelty lasted, both houses were kept full and both managers made 
money. When, however, the audiences settled down again into the 
regular average theatre-loving public of Sauk, there were plenty of 
empty seats both in the Olympic and the Opera House, and now the 
war began in earnest, for it had become a question of existence. 

Krank, always aiming at art, engaged a succession of prominent 
“stars.” These filled his house indeed, but consumed all his profits, 
their charges being higher than the size of his theatre, the prices and the 
quality of his audiences permitted. Wibbald, on the other hand, 
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gave more of what is known as the “variety” character to his per- 
formances, and as soon as Krank’s leading stars ceased to move in 
the Opera House orbit, the tide of custom flowed in a strong stream 
to the other house. 

Matters continued about in this way for two seasons, at the end of 
which Krank and Wibbald hated one another more vindictively than 
ever, for both found that they had lost money, and each realised that 
he must break up the other’s house before he could expect a steady 
flow of profits into his own. Krank, under the influence of his 
disappointments, had grown sour, morose, black-humored, brooding 
morbidly and secretly over the injuries he conceived his rival to have 
done him. Wibbald had lost some flesh and appeared older, but 
recognised the need to seem as genial, pleasant and amiable as ever, 
to keep up his personal popularity. 

For the coming season Krank announced a new and original 
attraction of an extraordinary character, and it was evident that his 
preparations were many and costly. He had in fact dramatised a 
popular novel of considerable force, and made a leading and striking 
part of one of those eccentric characters in which his acknowledged 
excellence best displayed itself. There was in this play a very 
effective scene of the sort called “realistic.” Krank is a faithful old 
clerk employed in the counting-house of an eminent firm, where his 
eccentricities are pardoned on account of his usefulness and his past 
services. Krank’s son, a little “wild,” is employed also by the firm 
as entry-clerk, but has received warning that his desk is in peril 
unless he ceases his dissipation. The youth is really not bad, but 
Krank does not understand how to manage boys, and he and his son 
cannot get along somehow. The old clerk, however, is honest and 
faithful, and watches with the fidelity of a dog over his employers’ 
interests. He discovers that some of the firm’s money has been em- 
bezzled or stolen, and while pursuing his investigations, fancies he 
has detected his own son in the very act of robbery. Frantic with 
rage and shame he deals the youth a blow which leaves him sense- 
less ; and then thinking he has murdered his son, a robber, the old 
clerk, fairly insane, rushes into the counting-house and sets the place 
on fire, determined to destroy at once the evidences of his son’s 
crime and his own at the same time that he destroys his own life. 
From this melodramatic situation the scene deftly shifts to the outside 
of the building, already on fire, shows the son staggering out, his 
gradual return to consciousness as the flames spread, and finally his 
thrilling rescue of his father from an upper window, &c., &c. 

The play was well put on, and Krank Medybemps acted so well 
that he drew crowded houses and left the Olympic almost deserted. 
Wibbald had made no particular announcements for the new season, 
byt was observed to say, with a peculiar smile, that he would soon be 
ready with something “to trump old Krank’s trick.” In fine, in about 
two weeks there began to be whispers in Sauk that the Olympic would 
soon produce a new burlesque of the most atrociously funny descrip- 
tion, and simultaneously the town was flooded with posters containing 
simply the mysterious legend: “I GO HIM ONE BETTER!” Wibbald’s 
company were very secret and close about the character of the new 
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burlesque, but expressed their conviction that it would take the town 
by storm. 

The new play came out in due course, and was found to be a clever 
burlesque of Medybemps’ play now running at the other house, full 
of fun and stocked with “hits.” The chief feature of the piece, 
however, and what made it so cruel, was that Wibbald had somehow 
picked up an actor who when “made up” for the stage was almost a 
fac-simile of old Krank. Wibbald, who knew Krank completely, had 
fitted this man with all his phrases, all his ways and odd turns and 
eccentricities, so that when the caricature was put upon the stage, the 
audience, after the first moment of doubt whether it were not Krank 
himself, shouted their approval and enjoyment of the joke. The 
piece drew largely for a week or so, but would perhaps not have 
lasted much longer of itself, nor have stood wear and tear so well as 
Krank’s own play, had it not been for Medybemps’ unhappy temper. 
He went to see the piece, which he learned from the newspapers and 
common report “took him off” so perfectly, and entertained a crowded 
house by his utter incapacity to control his rage and indignation. 
Rising in his seat in front of the house at one of the most happy hits 
of his counterfeit presentment, foaming with fury and unable to 
articulate for very wrath, old Krank shook his fists at the caricature 
and looked murder. The counterfeit Krank, full of the humor of the 
occasion, imitated the old actor’s gestures and manner so precisely, 
yet so extravagantly, that the audience'were almost beside themselves 
with laughter ; and Krank, after attempting to climb to the stage, 
and being prevented by the musicians in the orchestra, ran hatless 
from the house like a man under demoniacal possession. This or 
something like it was what Wibbald had coolly and cruelly calcuiated 
upon in getting up his travesty. He did not expect the piece to run 
long by its own weight, but he knew Krank’s foibles well, and was 
very sure that the burlesque would gain more through Krank’s 
extravagance than its own deserts. 

Next night Krank’s piece at the Opera House, which had given 
place the night before to a performance by some star, was announced 
for performance, but was not played, it was said, because the manager 
was ill. A large audience gathered at the Olympic, attracted as much 
by the hope that the scene of the night before would be repeated, as 
by aught else in connection with the play. Krank, however, did not 
make his appearance, and the burlesque went off rather tamely. A 
day or two later Medybemps entered suit against Wibbald for grossly 
libelling him in caricaturing his appearance in a certain stage-play, 
&c., and applied to the court for an injunction restraining Wibbald 
from continuing to make him ridiculous. All this was just what 
Wibbald desired and had prepared for. The more notoriety he could 
gain for his play the longer it would run, and the more money he 
would make out of it. He resisted the injunction in court, and made 
a comedy in the awful temple of justice which came nigh being 
peremptorily fatal to all Krank’s chances for redress by casting him 
into jail for contempt of court. In substantiating his reasons why 
the injunction should not lie against his client, Wibbald’s lawyer 
contended that the actor who took the chief part in the burlesque 
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could not help his looks, nor be punished because of his undeniably 
close resemblance to the plaintiff. To give effect to his words he 
pointed to the actor, who, sitting behind Krank, and cunningly like 
him even in dress, was imitating Krank’s eager attention to the case 
and his uncouth demonstrations of personal feeling. There was an 
explosion of laughter all over the court-room, in which the judges 
themselves could not help but join. Krank turned suddenly, saw his 
double, and with clenched fists sprang after the actor, who, terrified 
at his menacing aspect, fled incontinently. Krank pursued, the 
bailiffs shouted “silence,” and the court was thrown into confusion, 
until the caricaturist had escaped from the room and Krank been 
taken into custody for contempt. His offence, however, was con- 
doned after a sharp reprimand, while the petition for an injunction 
was dismissed, and Krank went home the most infuriated person in 
Sauk. 

Krank’s “double,” who seemed to be a timid sort of person, now 
had the old manager put under heavy bonds to keep the peace towards 
him. Krank fancied this was done at Wibbald’s suggestion, and he 
made an assault upon Tom in the corridor of a hotel, striking him 
heavily with a cane. Wibbald, enraged and smarting, closed with the 
old man, threw him, and inflicted such severe punishment that Medy- 
bemps had to go to bed and send for a surgeon. 

During his confinement to bed there was a suspension of hostilities, 
and this was followed by a promise of entire peace. The surgeon 
who was in attendance upon Medybemps called to see Tom Wibbald, 
and seriously represented to him that his patient’s sanity was in peril, 
and a longer continuance of the persecutions Wibbald had subjected 
him to would certainly end in driving him mad. Wibbald was at 
heart a good-natured man, and he had some lingering vestige of fond- 
ness for his old partner besides a well-founded respect. In addition 
to all this, the surgeon is said to have brought Wibbald a note from 
Medybemps’ daughter Azalia, a young lady for whom he was often 
suspected to entertain feelings which the hostilities with her father did 
not allow him to express. Miss Azalia besought Tom to spare her 
afflicted father and withdraw the offensive play, and she would be 
ever grateful. 

Wibbald, touched with something like remorse, did this and more 
also. He came out in the newspapers with a card announcing the 
permanent withdrawal of “I go you one better” from the boards, 
and expressing his regret that he had done anything to give offence 
—he confessed he had—to his former partner, whom he sincerely 
respected and esteemed, and so forth. There was perhaps a little 
stroke of policy in all this, for the surgeon had told him old Krank 
was quite ill, but at bottom it was good nature which prompted Tom. 
He showed this by going to Medybemps’ house, seeing the surgeon 
and Miss Azalia, and asking for an interview with Krank himself. 
At first the old man utterly refused this, then, with a sudden change 
of manner and an indescribable look, told his daughter to “ask 
Tom up.” 

Wibbald found him still in bed, bandaged and plastered, and 
propped up by pillows. Tom quickly approached the bed and said, 
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“Old friend, I’m sorry for this. I’m ashamed of my part in it. 
There’s my hand on it—let bygones be bygones. Be my friend 
again — I'll make amends.” 

Krank gazed at Tom from out his bushy eye-brows, and at the 
extended hand, gazed so long that Tom felt uncomfortable and uneasy. 
At last Krank took a cold hand from under the bed-clothes and 
placed it in Tom’s. 

“Wibbald,” said he, speaking slowly, and in a sepulchral sort of 
tone that was not natural to him, “ Wibbald, I never injured you in 
all our long intercourse, nor since. You have injured me. You have 
held me up to ridicule and laughter. You have beaten and wounded 
me.” Then, abruptly changing his tone, he said: “ There’s my 
hand — I forgive you — let bygones be bygones, as you say.— Azalia, 
give me my medicine.” 

After a brief and unimportant conversation the interview ceased, 
and Wibbald retired, while Medybemps withdrew into his own sombre 
meditations. 

For some time after this, relations of the most distinguished 
courtesy subsisted between the rival houses and their managers. Tom 
fell into a way of visiting Medybemps’ house right often, and it was 
reported he was paying a great deal of attention to Miss Azalia. 
Krank used to drop in at the Olympic quite frequently, in a quiet 
way, made himself familiar with the house from the box-office to the 
paint-bridge, and showed a kindly interest in all the affairs of Tom’s 
theatre, which was fairly prosperous, while the Opera House was 
generally thought to have gone behind so much that it no longer paid 
expenses. 

After a few months it became known that Miss Azalia was to marry 
Tom Wibbald, and, when that happy event should arrive, old Krank 
would give up his management of the Opera House and accept a good 
engagement elsewhere, thus leaving to his son-in-law a clear field. 
The day for the wedding had been fixed, and was less than a fort- 
night off, when all Sauk was startled by the news of an attempt to 
assassinate Tom Wibbald, the popular manager. The attempt just 
failed of complete success, but ‘om was so severely wounded with a 
ball in the shoulder that the marriage had to be put off. He had 
been attacked at midnight one dark night while returning from a visit 
to his affianced, by a very large man, who had attempted to stab him 
with a dirk, and when after resisting the first assault Tom turned and 
fled for his life, the assassin pursued and fired three shots at him, 
one of which, as described, took effect in his shoulder. ‘Tom could 
not recognise his assailant, and as he did not know of any one who 
might have reason for such an assault upon him, the affair was 
wrapped in mystery. 

Krank was very assiduous in his attentions to Tom while he was 
suffering from his wound, and made himself serviceable by looking 
closely and intelligently after the affairs of the Olympic. ‘Tom was 
considerably sobered by his injury, lost a great deal of his joviality 
and fun, and even after he got about again seemed ill-at-ease and 
troubled. He offered no reward for the assassin’s apprehension, but 
employed a detective of some repute from a neighboring city, with 
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whom he was observed to have a good many consultations. Several 
persons were arrested, but soon discharged again, and the affair was 
presently forgotten except by the principals. 

After Tom came out, a day was again fixed for the wedding, and 
there was only a month to elapse before it was to take place. Medy- 
bemps also announced that in three weeks he would finally close the 
Opera House, the last performance to be that of his play with the 
realistic scene already described, and the especial occasion a grand 
complimentary subscription bénefit extended by the citizens of Sauk 
to the retiring manager, Krank Medybemps. No efforts were spared 
to make this quite an ovation. The rival house was closed for the 
night, a poet of Sauk had written an “address,” which the leading 
lady was to deliver, and the employés of the Opera House had 
purchased a handsome chronometer watch and intended to present it 
to their old manager. Surely Old Krank Medybemps ought to be 
happy on this one night at least. 

Tom Wibbald had secured one of the best boxes in the house, but 
Miss Azalia was unfortunately not coming; she had been nervous and 
low for some days, and did not feel well enough to be present. Tom, 
however, was there en grande tenue, delighted to see such a fine house 
and distinguished audience, for all the notabilities of Sauk were in 
the house. Just as the curtain rose Tom was pulled from behind, and 
found his friend the detective, with whom he had some minutes of 
very earnest conversation, after which the detective went out. The 
play was very handsomely performed, and it was noticed upon all 
hands that old Krank acted with surprising vigor and intensity, so 
much so as to win by force more than the applause which the well- 
disposed audience were eager to accord to him. 

In the midst of the counting-room scene, at the moment when it 
was his cue to strike down his son, old Medybemps hurled the actor 
playing that part off at the wing, suddenly turned, crossed the stage 
abruptly, and came close to the stage-box where Tom Wibbald was 
sitting in full view of the audience. His face was a sight of horror, 
filled with demoniac fury and insane exultation, rage and madness 
struggling for mastery in every distorted feature. Tom drew back 
appalled ; it was all so sudden. The audience, half-rising, watched 
breathless, not understanding anything. 

“You!” hissed Krank, and every word he spoke was distinctly 
audible all over the house, “you! you! My shot failed, my hireling 
did not kill, but I am stil revenged for all! You have beat me, 
cheated me, humbled me, ruined me! You took my money, my good 
name, my honor, my daughter; but I am revenged! Revenged! 
Know, dog, that your theatre is in ashes this minute, your mistress is 
dying, and you—” 

He drew a dagger and rushed towards Tom, leaping into the box 
and striking furiously. This time the audience were not deceived as 
to the real terrors of the occasion. They rose tumultuously, with 
shrieks and confusion of hands and feet ; but Tom Wibbald’s clarion 
voice compelled them again to breathless silence. He had wrested 
the dagger from the maniac’s hand, and holding him with his knees 
firmly against the parapet of the box, shouted : 
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“Ladies and gentlemen! This unhappy maniac is in my charge. 
I will take care of him. Go out at once, and quietly, but speedily. 
In his mad frenzy this poor man has set fire to his own theatre, and 
it is already burning. There is only time for you to escape.” 

In five minutes more the Opera House was empty ; in half-an-hour 
it was a smouldering ruin. Tom Wibbald bore the struggling Medy- 
bemps from the flames and gave him into safe keeping. ‘Then he 
flew to assure Azalia of his safety, and himself that she was safe. 

Old Krank had grown mad by nursing his hatred. A word let 
drop in his daughter’s presence made her suspect that he had hired 
the unknown assassin to attack Wibbald. The detective easily found 
means to worm his secret from the demented man. It was agents 
furnished by him whom Krank had hired to burn Wibbald’s theatre 
on that eventful night, and it was with poison bought for him by the 
detective that he had attempted to destroy his daughter’s life. He 
had been closely watched all that evening, but still with a maniac’s 
cunning had managed to secrete the dagger and to set fire to the 
theatre under the stage. 

Tom Wibbald still monopolises theatricals in Sauk. He has a 
happy home ; and a feeble, harmless, white-haired old man, who is 
somewhat imbecile, nurses the children, and tells them keckling old 
stories that might be vastly funny, but have somehow lost their point 
in the telling. People call him Old Krank Medybemps, and say he 
was a great actor once. 


EDWARD SPENCER. 








MY MAN FRIDAY. 


T was Saturday afternoon, and there was the usual gathering at 
Percetti’s store. The neighbors were laying in their weekly 
supply of groceries: flour and sugar in infinitesimal quantities, and 
tobacco and whiskey ad libitum. There was drinking and smoking 
and quarrelling and swearing ; and through it all Percetti bowed and 
smiled, and served his customers with true Minorcan politeness. I 
was not much given to frequenting Percetti’s shebang on Saturday 
afternoons, but on this occasion I was obliged to go there, for one of 
my necessaries — smoking tobacco— was running low, and I was 
afraid it would not hold out till Monday. My neighbors greeted me 
with flattering cordiality ; the most intoxicated of them all reiterated 
that he was “ hap-hap-happy, oh! so happy to see me”; but I did not 
care to linger among them, and making my way to the counter I 
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speedily completed my purchase and took leave. As I was quitting 
the store I noticed for the first time a seedy-looking stranger, who 
was perched upon an empty barrel, smoking a pipe and casting quick 
glances in every direction. The man had an unkempt look and a 
not very prepossessing expression of countenance, but he was strik- 
ingly handsome, and I paused half-a-minute to look at him while pre- 
tending to examine a pair of Batchelor’s brogans. Although he was 
dressed very much like the other occupants of Percetti’s store, I could 
see that he was among them but not of them. He was evidently a 
stranger in a strange land. 

“Who is he?” asked I of one of the loiterers around the door. 

“God Almighty may know,” was the reply, “ but nobody else does. 
He has been hanging around Percetti’s all the afternoon, and aint 
said nothin’ to nobody.” . 

As I had nothing to say in reply to this satisfactory piece of infor- . 
mation, I walked on to the place where my horse was fastened, and 
was unhitching the animal when I perceived that the stranger had 
followed me. I waited for him to come up, and then said interroga- 
tively: “Well?” 

“T have come to ask you for work,” said the stranger. 

“What can you do?” asked I. 

“ Anything,” was the reply. 
an What mought be your name?” asked I, making use of the popular 
idiom. : 

“It mought be Larry Hodges,” replied the stranger. 

I looked at the man. There was nothing of the Hodges in his ap- 
pearance, but then appearances are often deceptive, and after all 
what’s in a name? 

“Well, Larry,” said I, “could you help a fellow clear up a piece 
of new ground ?” 

Larry expressed a willingness to consign his soul to instant and 
eternal perdition if he were not the best clearer of new ground in all 
East Florida; and he looked so very much in earnest, and withal so 
big and strong, that I engaged him on the spot. 

“Come early Monday morning,” I was beginning, when he inter- 
rupted me with a whistle. 

“ Monday morning? I'll be starved to death by Monday morning!” 
exclaimed he. “I haven’t a nickel in my pocket, and I can’t live on 
coonty and cabbage-palmetto. Stranger, I reckon I am the poorest 
man in East Florida. I may say that I am sublimely poor, and if I 
don’t get a square meal pretty soon I feel that I shall be up to some- 
thing desperate.” 

“Come on, my friend,” said I ; “it does me good to see a man who 
is poorer than myself ; so come straight home with me, and if you 
don’t get a square meal, it will be because you are too lazy to help me 
cook it.” 

My tranche was about three miles from Percetti’s, and the road to 
it lay partly over pine-barren and partly through hummock. I was 
about to mount my horse, when I glanced at the weary and waysore 
stranger, and changed my mind. “ Larry,” said I, “just get on the 
outside of this horse and make tracks for my shebang. There is 
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only one road, so you can’t possibly lose your way. You will find 
some cold venison in the cupboard: pitch into it, and make yourself 
at home. I may be making a fool of myself in sending you off on 
my horse, but I will risk it this time.” 

It was rough walking through the deep sand and over the palmetto 
roots on the pine-barren, and the recent rains had left the hummock 
land in a deplorably muddy condition ; but I trudged along uncom- 
plainingly, for I had taken a fancy to Larry, and I thought how he 
must enjoy his ride on the best horse in the county. 

I had lived for several years all alone with my glory, for the 
unlooked-for termination of the war had left me in a condition too 
impecunious to allow me to indulge in any thoughts of matrimony. 
I had therefore left civilisation behind me, and cast my lot among 
the cattle-drovers of East Florida, hoping thereby to better my for- 
tunes. This state of exile was not altogether unpleasant to me ; for 
having spent four years in the cavalry, I had become somewhat of a 
centaur in my habits, and never felt perfectly at home except on 
horseback. ‘There was not much companionship in that benighted 
country, but I managed to keep a supply of new publications on 
hand, and kept up with the political times by taking about a dozen 
newspapers. Once in awhile I had a visit from some friend in 
search of a new location, but generally I had my ranche to myself ; 
which I was not sorry for, for the sylvan scenes by which I was sur- 
rounded were peopled with habitants so little in keeping with them- 
selves that I often found myself repeating the lines of the hymn,— 


“Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


When I reached home I found Larry lounging in my easiest chair, 
smoking his pipe. He had stabled my horse very carefully, but there 
his labors had ceased. 

“ Did you find your way to the venison?” asked I. 

“No ; I didn’t care about spoiling my appetite for supper,” replied 
Larry lazily, as he watched me kindle a fire in the cooking-stove. 

He superintended the cooking of that supper with unceasing vigi- 
lance, but did not once offer his assistance. “ He is a fraud,” thought 
I, “but I will not tell him so to-night.” However, the next morning 
I changed my mind about him, for by the time I was well awake he 
had breakfast ready for us. 

“T think I have done pretty well for the first attempt,” said he. 
“T learned how to cook last night from watching you.” 

“The mischief you did!” exclaimed I. “ Why, Larry, you are a 
culinary genius!” 

In the course of the next few days I discovered that Larry was 
not only a culinary, but a universal genius. My only objection to 
him was that he went at everything with too much energy, and threw 
my very moderate style of laboring completely in the shade. I was 
asked a number of questions in regard to his antecedents, but as I 
had asked none myself, I was unable to answer them. Those among 
my neighbors who were sufficiently advanced in Jdelles lettres to be 
familiar with Robinson Crusoe, congratulated me upon my good luck 
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in possessing such an efficient Man Friday, and many were the 
attempts made to entice him away from me, but Larry would not 
listen to them. 

“You took my fancy from the first,” said he to me. “You are 
none too handsome, and when you have on your deer-skin shirt and 
raw-hide boots, I can’t say that I consider you genteelly dressed ; but 
when you came into Percetti’s that afternoon, I noticed that you did 
not drink with anybody, did not higgle about the price’of the tobacco, 
and did not say a single cuss-word, whereupon, thinks I to myself, if 
I have to nigger it for anybody, he is my man.” 

“Larry,” said I gravely, “are you not a gentleman ? ” 

“ What in thunder put such an idiotic notion in your head?” asked 
Larry. 

“A great many things. For instance, your hands.” 

“My hands! What is the matter with them?” 

“They are white and soft, and suggestive of kid-gloves. And then 
you often speak grammatically, and the other day you got half-way 
through a quotation from Horace before you remembered yourself. 
Old Uncle Hiram, too, who works at the mill, remarked to me yester- 
day that you were ‘a heap more like dem gemmen who used to come 
in dere carriages to his old marster’s house in Souf Caliny, than dese 
here poor buckrah people.’ Old Hiram is a very observant person, 
and he has been a particular favorite of mine ever since he told me 
that he knew the first time he laid eyes on me that I was a college- 
bred man. But to return to our muttons, if the question is not an 
impertinent one, are you not a gentleman ?” 

“Yes,” said Larry, “I am, or rather I was. Iwas the adopted 
son of a rich old uncle, who squandered money on me for a number 
of years, and then suddenly disinherited me.” 

“For what, if I may be so inquisitive ?” asked I. 

“ Because I objected to going into mercantile business ; but prin- 
cipally because I wouldn’t marry a one-eyed heiress. We had a row 
about it, and then I went down town and got tight, in which condition 
I drank my sweetheart’s health in a public saloon, with her confounded 
brother standing in full hearing. She raised hail calamity about it 
next day when | went to teli her good-bye ; returned my ring, and 
demanded her photograph. When [ told her what had happened to 
me, she began to show symptoms of coming round, but she had riled me 
so by that time that 1 wouldn’t meet her advances, and I left the 
house in a huff. After that there wasn’t anything to work for, so I 
have been drifting with the tide ever since, living from hand to mouth, 
and not knowing one day what I was going to do the next. I have 
heard that my aged relative wishes to make it up, but I have got into 
such a habit of roving that somehow I don’t feel much like settling 
down into respectability, and besides I hear that my sweetheart is 
going to throw herself away on another fellow.” 

“ Did you send back that photograph ?” asked I. 

“No; [ told her I had lost it. Of course she didn’t believe me, 
but she pretended she did, and said nothing more about the matter, 
so I brought it off with me. Here it is.” 

And Larry took from his satchel a pocket Bible, from between the 
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leaves of which he drew forth the photograph of a pretty, saucy-look- 
ing girl, dressed in the height of fashion, whose general appearance 
bore unmistakable evidence that she belonged to those fortunate 
lilies of the field who toil not neither do they spin. 

“ A very nice-looking girl, Larry,” said I ; “but what the mischief 
do you want with the picture of another fellow’s wife?” 

Larry muttered something which didn’t sound pious, and throwing 
my gun over his shoulder, marched away into the woods. I leaned 
back in my chair and smoked lazily, thinking of Larry and his affairs, 
particularly that of his heart. I was musing on these things when I 
beheld a vision —a lady on horseback, riding along the old Indian 
trail which ran immediately in front of my ranche. 

“*Do I sleep? Do I dream?’” exclaimed I, as I removed my pipe 
and rubbed my eyes. But by the time I had settled this point the 
fair equestrian was out of sight. The animal she rode had a familiar 
look to me, it closely resembled my neighbor Dupont’s roan pony ; 
and then it flashed across my mind that Hiram had told me that Mr. 
Dupont had some “ quality folks” staying with him, some folks who 
had come up the river on the last boat, and had a sick lady among 
them, who was always a-coughin’. Mr. Dupont, whose residence 
actually boasted of four rooms, often had quality folks at his house, 
invalids who came to try the lung-healing climate of East Florida ; 
but as my “store clothes” were now quite out of fashion, I did not 
give myself the pleasure of calling on them, and therefore Hiram’s 
news had made little impression on me. But I liked the way that 
girl sat on her pony, and I kept on thinking about her that day as I 
worked on my fish-net. The next morning I was on the watch for 
her, and I was not disappointed ; but what was my surprise when she 
alighted at my door and quietly walked up the front steps? Larry 
was cutting wood in the back-yard, so I received her by myself. 

“ Dog tied?” asked she, adopting the vernacular greeting. 

“ Dog’s tied,” rejoined I ; “ that is, there isn’t any dog at all.” 

“Well, that’s a blessing,” returned she. “Do you know what I 
have come for?” 

“T cannot imagine.” 

“Eggs.” 

“T am sorry, but I have none on hand.” 

“Oh, what a story! When there is such a cackling going on in 
the back-yard that I can hardly hear myself think!” 

“T admit there are hens, and they sometimes bring up families ; but 
I never could find their nests.” 

“Let me go and look for them. I am death on finding nests, and 
I am perfectly desperate about eggs, for my sick sister-in-law thinks 
she can eat them. I was out all day yesterday prospecting, and I saw 
more signs of poultry here than anywhere else. Mrs. Dupont has 
only got one hen, and she is on the retired list. May I go?” 

“ Certainly, if you don’t mind walking through a bachelor’s estab- 
lishment.” 

“I dote on bachelors’ establishments ; they are so delightfully free 
from anything like stiffness in their arrangements.” 

So-saying, the young lady followed me without hesitation into the 
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one apartment which was my parlor, dining-room, sleeping-room and 
kitchen, and paused a moment to comment on my fixtures. 

“T like to see pistols and prayer-books in such pleasant juxtapo- 
sition,” said she, glancing at my book-shelf; “it reminds me of the 
millennial lion and lamb lying down together. And I think the centre- 
table is such a nice place to keep one’s boots! Shakspeare, Tennyson, 
and Monte Christo all in one chair! Why, you are the most literary 
person I have found in all this country! If I were you I would—” 

Here the young lady’s suggestion was cut short by the entrance of 
Larry with an armful of wood. ‘The lady gazed at the gentleman, and 
the gentleman gazed at the lady in open-eyed wonderment, while I 
felt as if I should like to introduce them if I only knew the name of 
either. 

“Mr. Howard!” exclaimed the young lady, at length finding a 
voice. 

Larry’s only reply to this was as dignified a bow as could be made 
under such undignified circumstances, and then throwing down the 
wood with a crash, that gentleman made an unceremonious exit in 
front, while the lady led the way to the back-yard. 

“You are acquainted with Mr.— Mr.—?” said I. 

“Mr. Who?” asked the lady. 

“Mr. Hodges.” 

“That is not hisname. Those are beautiful fowls of yours ; are 
they the common kind or imported?” 

Our search for eggs was successful. Two nests were discovered 
under the wood-pile ; one under a lantana-bush, and one in a brush- 
heap. My visitor filled the tiny basket she carried, and then with 
some hesitation and a huge blush asked the price of them. 

“They are yours by right of discovery,” said I. “If you had not 
captured them, they would have been carried off by opossums and 
other varmint; or if preserved from that fate, would in a more 
developed state play the very mischief with my geraniums and young 
vegetables. So you see you are doing me a service.” 

“I cannot exactly see that,” returned the young lady; “but I am 
very much obliged to you nevertheless. Is there any way to get back 
to my pony without going through the house?” 

“Yes, if you will wait for me to pull the fence down.” 

“Oh, if there is only a fence in the way I can easily dispose of 
that.” 

But climbing a fence with a long riding-skirt on and a basket of 
eggs in one’s hand is more easily said than done. ‘Tlie young lady, 
after tottering awhile on the top rail, missed her footing in making 
the descent, and after one agonising cry, “Save my eggs!” was about 
to fall, when Larry appeared on the other side of the fence and caught 
her in his arms. 

“Thank you, Louis—I mean Mr. Howard!” exclaimed she; “ you 
have saved me from some smashed eggs, and perhaps a sprained 
ankle. No, thank you, I would rather mount by myself. Good 
morning, gentlemen.” And the young lady rode away with a much 
greater display of dignity than had characterised her egg-hunt i in the 
back-yard. 
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“T suppose that’s Aer,” said I. 

“That's her,” echoed Larry. “I wonder what the mischief she is 
doing in these parts?” 

“Come for health,” said I; “sick sister-in-law. Don’t be vain 
enough to suppose she came down here to scare you up.” 

“Sister-in-law? Oh, I remember; that confounded prig who 
ruined me with my girl did have a cadaverous-looking wife.” 

“What is the name?” asked I. 

“Legare. My sweetheart’s name is Rosamond Legare. Not half 
so pretty a name as Rosamond Howard ; but I don’t see how she is 
ever going to make the alteration.” 

“Neither do I,” was my candid and unflattering response, where- 
upon my Man Friday turned on his heel, shouldered a gun, and 
silently stalked away into the hummock. He was scarcely out of 
sight when another visitor made his appearance, a tall, solemn-look- 
ing individual, who introduced himself as Mr. Legare, in a manner 
which said that my requiring such an introduction argued myself un- 
known, and then proceeded with his business, which was to borrow 
or buy a gun. He was looking over my miscellaneous assortment of 
firearms, and prosing about them in a manner that convinced me that 
he knew rather less about guns than a Brahmin, when whom should 1 
see approaching from the woods but Miss Legare and my Man Friday. 
I uttered an exclamation which caused my visitor to look up. 

“Why, that is my sister!” observed he, with a slight approach to 
excitement ; “ but who can that be with her?” 

“Mr. Larry Hodges,” said I ; “more familiarly known as my Man 
Friday.” 

* He very much resembles an individual I used to know ”— so Mr. 
Legare was commencing, when the fair Rosamond rushed up the steps, 
and interrupted him by exclaiming “ Eureka!” 

“What do you mean, and where is the animal you were riding?” 
asked her brother, slowly and precisely, all the while viewing Larry 
with a critic’s eye. 

“JT mean that I have found the much-advertised-for Mr. Howard ; 
and as for the pony, I suppose he is either gone home or irrecover- 
ably lost, strayed or stolen by this time. I jumped down to gather 
some flowers, and the vile little mustang wouldn’t let me get up any 
more, but just winked at me and galloped away. I tried to find my 
way home on foot, but in following a cow-path I lost myself com- 
pletely, and would have stayed lost if Mr. Howard had not made his 
appearance, like a guardian angel, and rescued me from mosquitoes 
and starvation.” 

“ Do guardian angels wear blue homespun shirts and russet brogans 
in your country?” asked I. 

“ No, but I thought Florida angels might be different,” returned Miss 
Legare, slightly blushing, for her brother was regarding her with a 
fixed stare. At length that gentleman removed his eyes from his 
sister and took a second inventory of Larry, who, exceedingly ragged 
and slightly dirty, was nevertheless looking extremely like an aristocrat, 
and not in the least discomposed by the other’s gaze. 

“You are Mr. Howard then?” said Mr. Legare at length. 
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“T am nobody else,” replied Larry. 

“T am surprised that you have made no response to your uncle’s 
numerous appeals through the newspapers.” 

“T am going to,” said Larry, giving Miss Legare a look which made 
that young lady’s red cheeks redder than ever ; and when the brother 
and sister after a.few parting civilities had walked away together, my 
Man Friday gave me immediate warning. “I must go home straight 
away, and have the fatted calf killed, and all that sort of thing,” said 
he, “for Rosamond and I had a long talk out yonder sitting together 
on a log, and we have been forgiving one another and fixing up things 
generally. ‘The one-eyed heiress is married, so I may arise and go 
unto my uncle in perfect safety.” 

“Well,” said I, sighing, “I congratulate you with all my heart and 
soul, for a rich old uncle is a great convenience, and your girl is a 
stunner and no mistake ; but your gain is my eternal loss. For, all 
blarney out of the question, it is a piece of my usual bad luck, these 
people finding you out and depriving me of my Man Friday. 


CAROLINE MARSDALE. 





THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA. 


Give me my robe, put on my crown ; 
I have immortal longing in me now.—SHAKSPEARE. 


ANTONY, the soul of my desire! 
My pulses thrill again with all the bliss 

Of love’s eternal ecstasy of fire 
That kindled with thy first impassioned kiss. 
I know thy spirit cometh now to chide me 
That mine still lingers when it should be free 
From thy base foe, whose minions would deride me 
For losing all that I have lost for thee. 


Flow on, O mighty Nile, through endless ages 
To tell the world of Cleopatra’s fall, 
And write the story in historic pages 
Of how she answered to her hero’s call. 
“Give me my robe, put on my queenly crown,” 
My death shall give these Romans all the lie: 
O Antony! my love and thy renown 
Shall show the world how Egypt’s queen should die! 
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I feel “immortal longings” in me throng ; 

I hear a voice no other ears can hear — 

Ah, sweeter than the Nile-bird’s fabled song 
Its accents fall upon my listening ear! 
Husband, I come! Thy kingdom now is mine; 
I yield to Cesar and false Rome my own, 

But ne’er to Rome what, Antony, is thine — 
The heart that here has been a hero’s throne. 


Hasten, O Iras, with thy fatal basket, 

For this I give thee earth’s last kindly kiss ; 
This bosom was of love the tender casket, 
The happy home of my dead husband’s bliss. 
Here where I place this type of woman’s fall, 
Of human passion, and of wisdom dead, 

Has oft reclined —the chosen place of all— 
My Antony’s, my husband’s regal head. 


O desecration! there his lips have pressed, 

There —there, foul asp, where now thy fell fangs cling ; 
Thus human passion comes to woman’s breast, 

Leaving behind it nothing but its sting. 

I die, I die! Like it the poison courses 

Through artery and every branching vein, 


Chasing my life from all its hidden sources 
With a strange ecstasy of thrilling pain. 


Farewell, false world! Farewell, beloved earth! 
Compose me, Charmian, as a queen should lie; 
Adjust my robe, my crown. My royal birth 

Shall teach me now, great Isis, how to die. 
Charmian, I cannot speak, the light grows dim; 
My senses fail, my speech grows strangely dumb: 
O happy death to die at last for him! 

O husband! Antony! I come! I come! 


APPLETON OAKSMITH, of Carteret. 
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A Winter in Russia. From the French of Théophile Gautier. By 
M. M. Ripley. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 


N the days of the present writer’s infancy there was a pleasing 
parable current in juvenile literature, by Mrs. Barbauld, we 
believe, the suggestive title of which was “Eyes and No Eyes,” 
recounting how an intelligent youth returning from a walk which his 
companion had found barren of interest, is full of wonder and delight 
at the marvels and the beauties he has seen by the simple process 
of looking. M. Gautier, in this very entertaining book, perpetually 
reminds us of the perspicacious Tommy: his eyes are always open, 
he sees everything, and tells us about everything he sees. Though 
more of a traveller than Parisian literary men usually are, he still 
retains much of the Parisian’s wonder at the strange world that lies 
outside of France. That milkmaids in Berlin carry their pails de- 
pendent from a yoke; that the omnibuses in Hamburg are flesh- 
colored ; that in St. Petersburg the signs are lettered in three lan- 
guages —these are phenomena that fill him with delightful amaze- 
ment. In Russia he is astonished that the winter is not colder, and 
when it gets colder he is astonished that it is so cold. Add to this 
that he makes no pretence of making his book instructive by solid 
information about which he does not care a straw ; that he only de- 
lights in seeing and in telling what he sees, and that in the most 
charming, vivacious, unaffected style; and that everything passes 
around him as a wonderful drama in a wonderful picture-gallery — 
our readers may judge for themselves how entertaining this book is. 
We can only make room for one extract: a description of races on 
the frozen surface of the Neva. 


On the day which I am describing, the sky had not that keen intense color 
which it assumes when the cold reaches zero. An immense canopy of cloud of a 
very soft and fine pearl-gray, holding snow suspended, hung over the city, and 
seemed to rest upon the towers and spires as upon pillars of gold. This quiet and 
neutral tint set off to unusual advantage the buildings with their delicate coloring 
relieved by fillets of silvery snow. In tront we saw across the river, looking like a 
valley halt filled by avalanches, the columns of red granite ornamented with prows 
of ships, which stand near the classic Exchange. At the point of the island which 
divides the Neva into two streams, the needle of the fortress raised its aspiring 
golden point, rendered yet more vivid by the gray tint of the sky... .. 

The track is a kind of lengthened ellipse: the sledges do not start abreast, but 
are stationed at equal intervals, these intervals diminishing or increasing according 
to the speed of the horses. Two sledges take their position in front of the stands, 
and two others at the extremities of the ellipse, awaiting the signal of departure. 
Sometimes a man on horseback gallops at the side of the horse in harness, to 
stimulate him through rivalry to the utmost exertion. The horse in the sledge 
only trots, but his pace is sometimes so rapid that the other can hardly keep up 
with him, and once under good headway, abandons him to his own impulse. Many 
drivers, sure of their animals, scorn to employ this resource, and make the race 
alone. Any horse who breaks into a gallop loses his chance if he makes more 
than six bounds before being brought back to the prescribed gait. 
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It is wonderful to see these splendid creatures, for whom wild prices are often 
paid, spin along over the level ice, which, swept clear of snow, is like a belt of dull- 
colored glass. The vapor comes from their scarlet nostrils in long jets; their 
flanks are bathed in a kind of mist, and their tails seem powdered with diamond 
dust... . The drivers, leaning backward, strain the reins with their utmost 
strength ; for horses so powerful as these having only a light weight behind them, 
and not allowed to break into a gallop, require to be restrained rather than urged ; 
and they find, too, in this tension a point of support which allows them to abandon 
themselves to their headlong pace. ... . 

At the race which I am describing a very picturesque incident occurred. A 
mujik—from Vladimir, it was said—who had come into the city bringing wood 
or frozen provisions, stood looking on from the height of the rustic troika. He 
was clad in the usual greasy touloupe, with an old matted fur cap, and felt boots 
white with hard service: a beard unkempt and lustreless bristled upon his chin. 
He had a team of three little horses, dishevelled, wild-looking, shaggy as bears, 
frightfully filthy, with icicles hanging underneath them, carrying their be low, 
and biting at the snow heaped up in masses on the river. A douga like a Gothic 
window, painted with glaring colors in stripes and zigzags, was the part of the 
equipage on which most care had been bestowed — doubtless was the work of the 
mujik’s own hatchet. 

his wild and primitive equipage offered the strongest possible contrast to the 
luxurious sledges, the triumphant troikas, and all the other elegant vehicles which 
stood drawn up along the edge of the track. More than one laughing glance 
ridiculed the humble troika; and, to tell the truth, in this brilliant scene it had 
much the same effect as a spot of wheel-grease on an ermine mantle. 

But the little horses, whose hair was all matted with frozen sweat, looked out 
scornfully through their stiffened, shaggy fore-locks at the high-bred animals that 
seemed to shrink away from contact with them, for animals, like the rest of us, feel 
a contempt for poverty. A gleam of fire shone in their sombre eyes, and the 
struck the ice with the small shoes attached to their slender, sinewy legs, bearde 
like an eagle’s quills. : 

The mujik, standing upon the seat, contemplated the course, without appearing 
in the least surprised by the prowess of the horses. Now and then, even, a faint 
smile gleamed below the frozen crystals of his mustache, his gray eyes sparkled, 
and he seemed to say, ‘‘ We, too, could do as much.” 

Taking a sudden resolve, he entered the lists to try his luck. The three little 
unlicked bears shook their heads proudly, as if they understood that they were to 
maintain the honor of the poor horse of the steppes, and without being urged, they 
went off at such a pace that everybody else on the track began to take the alarm: 
they went like the wind, with their little slender limbs ; and they carried off the 
victory from all the others, thoroughbreds of English race, barbs, and Orlov horses, 
by a minute and some seconds! The mujik had not presumed too much upon his 
rustic steeds, 

The prize was adjudged to him, a magnificent piece of chased silver by Vaillant, 
the most fashionable goldsmith in St. Petersburg. This triumph excited a noisy 
enthusiasm among the crowd usually so silent and so calm. 

As the conqueror came off, he was surrounded by amateurs proposing to buy 
his three horses: they went so far as to offer him three thousand rubles apiece, an 
enormous sum for beasts and man both. To his credit be it said, the mujik per- 
sistently refused. He = his piece of silver in a fragment of old cloth, climbed 
upon his troika, and went back as he came, not willing at any price to part from the 
good little creatures who had made him for the moment the lion of St. Petersburg. 


As we have had several quarrels with translators lately, it is due to 
Mr. Ripley to say that his version is as clear and spirited as could be 
desired. 





A Free Lance in the Field of Life and Letters. By William Cleaver 
Wilkinson. New York: Albert Mason. 


THERE is so little real literary criticism in this country — at least so 
little in proportion to the need for it— that we can not pass with but 
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slight notice a work like the present, in which the author has brought 
scholarship, insight, delicate feeling, to a close and conscientious 
study of his subject, and so arrives at conclusions which, whether 
they agree or disagree with popular opinion, are distinctively his own 
and deserve consideration. Such work is by no means to be slighted : 
on the contrary we wish we had more of it ; for thorough, discrimina- 
tive, and independent criticism, founded on genuine culture, is in this 
day the great desideratum of American literature. 

The paper on George Eliot’s novels, as it is the first, is perhaps 
the best in the book. Conceding at the outset, as is quite right, that 
novelist’s intellectual eminence, he proceeds to analyse the peculiar 
qualities, literary and ethical, on which it is founded, and thus to 
arrive at an understanding of the writer herself, her mental and 
moral constitution, and her personal views of the great problems 
affecting human life and destiny. For these questions always force 
themselves upon us when we meet with a mind of original powers, 
moving in a self-determined path; as for those that run in grooves, 
we know where to place them. 

The chief problem that presents itself arises from the peculiar 
attitude of George Eliot towards the Christian religion. She has 
drawn, with surpassing skill and penetration, the portraits of several 
deeply religious persons, even of some in whom the religious element 
was the absorbing motive of life: she has drawn them tenderly, 
almost lovingly: was this from religious sympathy with spirituality, 
or artistic feeling for character? Mr. Wilkinson answers,— 


To such a mind [that of an unprejudiced critic] it was sufficiently clear that the 
writer of Adam Bede had had the penetration to perceive that the phenomena of 
religious experience in human hearts presented a vein of material for the novelist 
which no novelist had yet turned to any adequate account. Either as being herself, 
through the conditions of her own situation in life, exceptionally well qualified to 
work this vein, or, it may be, possessing unconsciously a certain Shakspearean 
capacity of universal knowledge without universal experience, George Eliot had 
introduced the religious element into her novel, because, apart from its inherent 
attractions for the moral earnestness that was natural to her, she felt the artist’s 
instinct of its adaptedness to help her [to] produce her effects. It was further 
clear that she had the genuine artist’s conscience to be judicially fair, or else, what 
served as well, the genuine artist’s tact to be effectively faithful in her use of her 
religious material. Her reproduction of the Christian religious experience, as far, 
at least, as respected its forms of outward expression — an farther, of course, was 
impossible — wanted nothing of being exquisitely true to the rarest reality. The 
most mystically-minded evangelical Christian might find his finest moods of devotion 
reflected in the prayers and the discourses and the conversations of Dinah, the 
lovely Methodist preacher, who is the real heroine of Adam Bede. Nothing, not 
divinely inspired, in history or in fiction, could well surpass the sweet, the heavenly 
beauty of Dinah’s life. But side by side with this beautiful life, a life wholesomel 
and not morbidly beautiful, represented as believed by the liver of it to bea life 
drawn directly from a hidden spring in the heart of Christ, yet so represented that 
the writer is not once committed outright as either adhering or not adhering herself 
to that transcendent belief—side by side with a life like this, nay, in immediate 
contact with it day after day, without being affected by it, a life how different — 
Lisbeth’s —an utterly sordid, earth-bound, carnal life, goes on in the undisturbedly 
complacent portraiture of the impartial author, who never forgets the artist in the 
fellow-being to betray the slightest vicarious moral concern that a human soul 
should thus prove unheedful, and miss to know the day of its heavenly visitation. 
It is not that — [what the critic here means is, that the indication of unreligiousness 
in the author’s mind, is not] this contrast is not true to the occurrences of actual 
life. It is that no yearning emotion, no Pauline travail of spirit is elicited from the 
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writer in witnessing the tragedy that she creates. There is, perhaps, manifest a 
certain tender relenting on her part—a gentle, half-stoical despair that relieves 
itself with a laugh of Democritus In short, with respect to the fortunes of 
the life beyond life, not Shakspeare himself could be more supremely neutral, not 
the Epicurean Jove more serenely indifferent, as a creator administering for the 
beings of his creation. 

True, every word, and as exactly expressed as it is keenly observed. 
For in George Eliot’s intellectual character the master-trait is not art, 
but science. She has the genius of science. To study the workings of 
the human heart and mind in their most diverse phases and their most 
secret operations ; to detect movements of thought and feeling so 
delicate as scarcely to be known to the subject of her study ; to divine 
the deepest-hidden springs of character from the slightest outward 
manifestation, and to reproduce these in language —to do this is 
her passion, her power, and her supreme delight. Consummate 
artist she is not, for she will at any time sacrifice the artistic effect, 
the form, the proportion, for the sake of indulging her power. And 
therefore it is that she studies Lisbeth as she studies Dinah, Mrs. 
Poyser as Romola, just as the naturalist studies with equal ardor the 
unsightly centipede and the radiant butterfly. Our critic intimates 
that he would wish it otherwise. We can not echo the wish. 

From the scientific spirit, of which the most characteristic note is 
its exact fidelity to truth, comes George Eliot’s extreme realism. She 
is “ realistic in the extremest sense that is strictly consistent with art. 
[Even more so, perhaps.] A true artist she is, but she will not 
idealise. We miss in her representations of human life precisely 
the light that never was on sea or land. The light in her novels is 
still the light that is, that always was, and that always will be.” 

Not that she is without sympathy, deep and tender, but it is sympathy 
rather for the race than the individual. Her finest characters end 
mostly in failure, failure foredoomed and inevitable, and she feels 
intensely the pitifulness of it; but it is not pity for the individual 
Maggie or Dorothea, but rather for the misery that such is the common 
lot of high aims and noble endeavors. Her heart is at variance with 
her head. Her philosophy and philosophers teach her that the indi- 
vidual, who is nothing, must be sacrificed to the race, which is every- 
thing ; and that he should feel a pride and happiness in being the 
victim. This they call the religion of Humanity. She makes no 
open protest ; but the coloring of all her work clearly shows how sad 
she feels it all to be. 

Here again our critic would have her otherwise —not we. It is 
like wishing that Rembrandt had more of the open-air brightness of 
Paul Veronese. But Mr. Wilkinson goes further, and expresses ener- 
getically his wish, his ardent hope, that George Eliot may become a 
professing Christian. This is doubtless very creditable to his heart, 
but it is quite outside of literary criticism. If he felt constrained to 
exhort her on religious matters, he should have made a private per- 
sonal appeal by letter, not appended his exhortation to a published 
essay on her novels. It is the critic’s business to understand not 
only the work, but the workman, not to undertake to make him other 
than he is. The scientific law is assuredly stringent upon him, how- 
ever it may be upon the novelist. The novelist constructs char- 
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acter ; the critic finds and interprets it. He must show us what it 
is: we do not ask him what he would like it to be. And this is not 
only a departure from legitimate criticism, but it is an offence against 
good taste and good manners. It is evident that George Eliot has 
given religious questions deep and long thought ; and whatever con- 
clusions she may have reached, have not been lightly accepted. Mr. 
Wilkinson may regret that they differ from his own ; but to warn or 
to exhort under these circumstances is an interference which, even if 
privately done, could only be justified by intimate personal friendship, 
or by pastoral duty. 

Of the three papers on Mr. Lowell’s writings we are not qualified 
to form a judgment, from lack of acquaintance with that author. So 
far as the critic supports his particular judgments by citations, they 
seem to be well borne out. 

With the works of Mr. Bryant, which he next considers, we are 
more familiar, and again we are happy to find ourselves in accord 
with the critic in placing this poet far above those who are usually 
considered his compeers. There is, throughout all Bryant’s poetry, 
not only sweetness, tenderness, harmony, but an ideality and a uni- 
form nobleness of thought that we fail to find in those. He never 
writes without worthy motive ; and we can fancy the reputation which 
judicious puffery is sure to secure for the pourer-forth of melodious 

‘ platitudes and jingling commonplaces would have small value in his 
sight. He has not filled big volumes with easy rhymes, but he has 
given us his most precious thoughts, finished with his utmost care. 
He has the true poetic conscience —the pride, the humility and the 
patience of genius. There have been poets who have soared to 
greater heights, but none who have given us work in its way more 
perfect. 

We are sorry to part from a writer in whom we have found so much 
to like, with a word of disapprobation, but his paper or “ The U. S. 
Christian Commission” forces it from us. What was the original 
occasion of its composition, we can not tell. We are not aware that 
a public dinner was ever given the chief promoters of that enterprise ; 
but if there was, this might very well have been a laudatory address 
to be delivered after the wine had flowed pretty freely, and when no 
one was in the mood for criticising either statements or expressions 
very narrowly. Certainly, its rhapsodical style, its rhetorical extrava- 
gance, its offensive familiarity in the introduction of sacred names and 
allusions, form a strange contrast with the moderation and general 
good taste of Mr. Wilkinson’s critical writings. 

Assuredly, if the Christian Commission had confined itself to its 
original idea, that of diffusing religious knowledge and extending 
Christian influence among the soldiers in the field, no one (except 
perhaps General Sherman) would have wished it other than success, 
or could now give it anything but praise. But this would not serve 
political purposes, nor cause the influx of “an annual revenue 
reckoned by hundreds of thousands of dollars.” It was found that 
it could be made a mighty engine for increasing the excitement in 
the North, and importing a more vindictive and implacable spirit into 
the war, by turning the war into a crusade. Mr. Wilkinson tells us, 
with entire candor, though with exuberant rhetoric :— 
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No wise Christian patriot could wish to fan the flame which had begun to rage. 
It did not need to be fanned, It wrapped the globe and kindled to the sky already. 
But while there was no Christian reason for heightening the excitement, there was 
every Christian reason for deepening it. Those might, who would, build bonfires. 
Christians preferred to blow their breath on the red heart of the anthracite. They 
wanted to see the tinder-flash of patriotism fixed in the anthracite glow of religion. 
It takes long to ignite a Pennsylvania coal-mine; but once ignited, it burns 
centrally and inextinguishably. Christians wanted to see an American patriotism 
of that sort. They wanted to see it find its fuel in religion, among the measures 
and strata of eternity. 


We suppose, despite the bombast, the simple meaning of this is plain 
enough. , 

In this aim the Christian Commission no doubt succeeded. They 
did pile “the anthracite of religion” on the bonfires of patriotism 
and other things, thus heating the furnace of wrath and hate much 
hotter than before, to the great augmentation of their revenue, no 
doubt. But another result, Mr. Wilkinson tells us, was accomplished 
by it, for which we confess we were not prepared. The Commission 
enabled the North to show the world “the unparalleled spectacle of 
war without the demoralisation of war.” {The italics are his.] 
What a comfort the reflection should be to the people of the Valley 
of Virginia, of Georgia from Atlanta to Savannah, the inhabitants of 
Columbia — that the saturnalia of cruelty, rapine and bestiality which 
they witnessed were strictly moral proceedings ; but that they might 
have seen horrors indeed had not the North, by virtue of the exertions 
of the Christian Commission, been able to show them “ war without 
the demoralisation of war.” 

We advance for ourselves no such claim. We do not pretend to 
have exhibited any such “unparalleled spectacle.” There was de- 
moralisation enough among us, no doubt ; but our men were led by 
officers who sternly checked it, instead of encouraging. Our men 
were led by a Lee, a Jackson, a Polk, and a Sydney Johnston ; not by 
a Sherman, a Sheridan, a Hunter, or a Butler. It may be that the 
Christian Commission did what it could to prevent demoralisation. | 
If so, all honor to it for the attempt; but the effect was about equal to 
that of a handful of salt thrown into the Putrid Sea. W. H. B. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 





[; is always a profitable, and sometimes a pleasing task, either for 
individuals or communities, to look back over their past history, and 
compare it with the present. Particularly is it profitable when situations or 
emergencies resembling those of the present are seen to have arisen in the 
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past, and the manner of dealing with them then may be compared with 
the manner of dealing with them now. To those who are sufficiently con- 
servative not to consider old things and old principles despicable because 
they are old, such a retrospect is usually fraught with that keen inward 
satisfaction which we always feel when our cherished views receive addi- 
tional confirmation ; while the lover of “progress,” that is of change, can ex- 
ultingly point to them as landmarks by which to measure out the distance 
since travelled, in an upward or downward direction. 

Now the Louisiana case is one in which we can make a comparison of this 
kind. For the uprising of a community—or so large a part of a community 
as to be beyond the control of the ordinary processes of law—the interpo- 
sition of the military, and the invocation of the Federal arm, are not alto- 
gether without precedentin this country. Weare alluding to the “ Whiskey 
Insurrection” in Pennsylvania in 1794. It is true that as regards the cir- 
cumstances, the resemblance halts in many important respects: in the 
latter case it was not an uprising of the entire body of respectable citizens 
to throw off a pretended government that had been thrust on them by 
fraud and force, nor was its object the establishment of a peaceful, organ- 
ised, and constitutional government; it was merely an outbreak to resist a 
law which raised the price of whiskey; and the appeal to the Federal 
authorities was duly made by the Governor of the State. But the mode 
and spirit of dealing with it by President Washington and the General 
charged by him with the duty of restoring order, are the points to which 
we wish the comparison to apply. 

When the Government of Pennsylvania had for more than three years 
tried every means of conciliation, short of direct submission, and had even 
changed the act to render it less objectionable, and notwithstanding this 
had seen the disaffection increase to open and general insurrection, beyond 
the power of the State authorities to control, it finally, in the last resort, . 
appealed to the Federal power. President Washington then sent a depu- 
tation consisting of three gentlemen of high official position, accompanied 
by commissioners appointed (at Washington’s request) by Governor Mifflin, 
to offer the insurgents “a general amnesty, on the sole condition of sub- 
mission to the laws.” 

The insurgents, however, proving intractable, force was resorted to, and 
troops were sent under General Henry Lee, to compel their submission. 
Yet so carefully did Washington guard against any violation by the military 
of the principles of free government, that he wrote to General Lee, while 
on his march,—“ There is but one point on which I think it proper to add 
a special recommendation ; it is this: that every officer and soldier will 
constantly bear in mind that he comes to support the laws ; and it would be 
peculiarly unbecoming in him to be in any way the infractor of them. That 
the essential principles of free government confine the province of the 
military, when called forth on such occasions, to these two objects: first, 
to combat and subdue all who may be found in arms in opposition to the 
national will and authority ; second, to aid and support the civil magistrate 
in bringing the offenders to justice. The dispensation of this justice belongs 
to the civil magistrate ; and let it ever be our pride and our glory to leave 
this sacred trust there unviolated.” 

So entirely were these views in accord with those of General Lee, that 
the latter (then Governor of Virginia) refused to take any steps toward 
securing the person of the most violent ringleader, then a fugitive, on the 
ground that “the dignity of the laws was vindicated by his flight from them ; 
and that he could never countenance a proposal which had for its object 
the hunting of an American citizen to death.” 

If the public will compare this action and these sentiments of Wash- 
ington and Lee in 1794 with those of the present President and his subor- 
dinate, placing act by act, and word by word, and consider what the differ- 
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ence betokens, they will find therein matter for very grave reflection, if the 
principles of free government have still any value in their eyes. 

That a Washington should be jealous of any invasion of civil liberty, 
and a Lee refuse to countenance “the hunting of an American citizen to 
death,” while a Sheridan wants the people of a State declared banditti, to 
be dealt with as Carrier dealt with the Vendéans, and a Grant signifies em- 
phatic approval— these are mere differences of personal character which 
need not surprise us; but if the people of the United States, in whose 
hands rests the power to check or confirm, acquiesce in such action, or 
confine their disapproval to protests in the form of resolutions — then we 
may mark the date as a turning-point in the history of our country. 


In the small but picturesque village of Kaulquappenheim, in Lower 
Saxony, there dwelt near the close of the fifteenth century, a poor and 
pious basket-maker. And one morning it befel that he finished a great 
basket on which he had spent much pains, and when it was done he heaved 
a sigh and said to his wife, “ Wife, say ‘Thank heaven the basket is 
done!’” “I shall do no such thing,” answered the wife. “And why 
not? it is a pious speech.” ‘Oh, as for that,” she answered, “I am 
thankful enough the basket is done, for you have made as much pother 
over it as if it were adozen; what I won’t stand is being ordered to give 
thanks for you, as if I were a lanzknecht to say my prayers at the week of 
command.” “Then you won’t say it?” “No!” Without further words 
the basket-maker took a split of tough oak, such as he made handles of, 
and administered a sound chastisement to his contumacious spouse. 

No sooner was she released from his hands, than she went to the village 
justice, or vogt, and laid a complaint against her husband; but she got 
small comfort at his hands, for he rebuked her for refusing to do what was 
so eminently pious and proper, and commanded her to go back to her hus- 
band and humbly ask his pardon — which we trust she did. 

At dinner that day, the vogt related the circumstance to his wife, without 
mentioning his own action, and asked her if she ever in her life heard an 
instance of more ridiculous and unreasonable obstinacy. ‘ Unreasonable 
indeed,” said the lady ; “but I think his cruelty was far worse than his 
obstinacy.” “Ais/ Why it is the wife’s obstinacy I am speaking of.” 
“The wife’s! She did nothing but what was right; but her husband was 
an obstinate pighead [schweinskopf] to insist on her thanking heaven for 
him, and a cruel wretch to beat her for refusing.” ‘ But St. Paul says, 
Wives, obey your husbands; and St. Peter says, Husbands, correct your 
wives when they be froward, chastening the body for the soul’s sake.” 
“I don’t care what they said,” replied the lady, whose feelings began to 
get the upper hand of her discretion; “she did just right, and I would 

ave done the same in her place ; and if you say he was right you are as 
bad as he is.” “‘ Hark ye, Madam,” said the vogt, now justly exasperated, 
“IT see we have got to decide who is the master in this house, and by the 
help of St. Peter I intend to be. Let me hear you say again that the 
woman was right, and I shall give you a lesson that you will not soon 
— I promise you.” “I say again, the woman was right, and racks 
and thumbscrews will not make me say otherwise ; and as for your threats, 
they are just the kind of argument that suits a great brainless brute.” At 
this the good vogt’s patience gave way, and reaching down a riding-whip, 
he = his perverse lady a sound but paternal correction, to convince her 
of her error. 

While this was going on, the lady’s maid was peeping through the chink 
of the door, and when the scene was over, she ran to tell her sweetheart, 
the groom. ‘“ Was there ever such a pair of fools as our master and mis- 
tress, to quarrel about a basket-maker and his wife?” ‘“ Yes, it is a foolish 
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business,” replied Hans, “but really, Liese, I don’t see that our master 
could well have done otherwise, when our mistress called him a brute to 
his face. If he had put up with that, he might as well have tied her 
apron-string round his neck for the rest of his life. J am sorry our mis- 
tress was beaten: but she has brought it on herself, don’t you see?” 
“ No I don’t see ; and I say she was right, and in her place I would have 
done just the same.” “And I suppose in the place of the basket-maker’s 
wife you would have done just the same?” “Yes, I would!” “Then I say 
that in our master’s place, or in the basket-maker’s place, I would have 
done as they did!” “And I say that the basket-maker is a brute and our 
master a brute, and you are the greatest brute of the three!” At this the 
excellent Hans invoked his patron saint, St. Nepomuk of Prague, and had 
recourse to the ultimate argument of his predecessors. Thus by reason of 
the wicked perversity of one woman, calamity was plucked down upon 
three. 

We commenced this story with a distinct idea of a very edifying moral 
to be brought in at the close, but somehow it seems to have escaped us. 


IF there is any doubt about the moral of the story we have told above, 
there can be none about that of the one we are going to relate. All our 
readers remember that in the twelfth century, an under the Swabian em- 
perors, the literature of South Germany burst into a splendid development 
which has never been equalled by that of North Germany until almost our 
own time. It would seem to be in a sort of spite at this preéminence that 
the North Germans have always fixed upon the Swabians as the butts of 
their jokes and satirical stories. 

The story goes that St. Peter, during his earthly pilgrimage, was once 
upon a journey whena Swabian met him, and not knowing the saint, desired 
to be his companion. The saint consented, and they travelled on plea- 
santly together. After awhile the road led them between two villages, in 
both of which the bells were ringing. ‘Why do the bells ring?” asked 
the Swabian. “In the village to the right they are ringing for a wedding, 
and in the other for a funeral,” replied the saint. “Then do thou go to 
the funeral, and I will go to the wedding, and whatever we bring thence we 
will share between us.” The saint assented, and they went their several 
ways, appointing a place to meet. 

The simple Swabian humbly approached the wedding party, and offered 
his services, so they set him to pouring out wine and waiting on the com- 
pany, and when the feast was over, filled his wallet with scraps and gave 
him a kreutzer, with which he departed, very well content. The saint 
went among the throng of mourners, took the dead man by the hand, and 
at his word the corpse arose. The people then seeing that they had a 
saint among them, did reverence to him, and at his departure pressed upon 
him a purse with a hundred guilders. So when the two travellers met 
again, the Swabian with much ostentation unloaded his wallet and dis- 
played his kreutzer, saying “1 warrant me you have had no such luck as I; 
but no matter, we will share the food like brothers.” “It is but just,” said 
the saint, and emptied out his purse of guilders. The Swabian quick as 
lightning threw his kreutzer on the pile, crying, “Common stock ! common 
stock! share and share alike.” The good saint agreed, and they divided 
the money. 

“But,” said St. Peter, “we will not now eat these scraps; not from 
pride, but because they were given as alms, and we have no claim to them. 
Take them to the next village and give them to the poor, and take also this 
guilder, bring us a lamb and kill it and cook it against I come.” 

So the Swabian took the money, and did as he was told. And while the 
lamb was boiling the liver kept rising to the top, so after the Swabian 
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had thrust it down several times, appetite overcame him, and he took it out 
and ate it. So when the saint came, and the supper was on the table, the 
saint looked for the liver but could not find it. ‘“ Where is the liver?” he 
asked. The Swabian vowed and protested that the lamb had none, and 
the good saint let it pass. 

On the next morning as they were proceeding on their way, they again 
heard the bells ringing for a wedding and‘a funeral. But the Swabian, 
who had learned from the saint how he had earned the guilders, insisted 
that he should go to the funeral this time, and the saint to the wedding. 
And entering the village, he thrust himself among the mourners, crying 
out to them to set down the bier, and he would bring the dead to life if they 
would give him a hundred guilders. But all his efforts were of no avail: 
the corpse moved out, and the people in their rage dragged him to the 
nearest gallows, and were for hanging him out of hand. At the critical 
moment, while he was standing on the ladder with the rope round his neck, 
the saint pressed through the crowd and going up to the criminal said, “ I 
will save your life if you will tell me who took the liver.” ‘“ Potztausend !” 
‘ said the Swabian, “let me die in peace. I told you the lamb had no liver.” 
“Wretched man,” said the saint, “will you die with a lie in your mouth? 
Confess that you ate the liver.” “Good people,” shrieked the Swabian, 
“hang me quick, hang me quick, and do not let this fellow embitter my 
last moments with his heads and his livers.” Stop!” said the saint, in a 


tone of authority. ‘This man is a sinner, but he was my companion. If 
I raise the dead man, will you set him free?” ‘Gladly,” answered the 
people. So the saint brought the dead man to life, and the people set the 
Swabian free, and escorted both to the gates with much reverence, and 
gave the saint the guilders the Swabian had asked for. 

Now as they went their way, the good saint was considering how he 
could get his companion to confess his lie, seeing that the fear of death, 


and even of perdition, had no effect upon him. At last he bethought him- 
self of a plan. He sat down under a tree, and making his companion sit 
by him, took out all the money he had about him, and began dividing it 
into three portions. ‘ Why is this?” asked the Swabian. “I am going to 
part from you,” said the saint. “I can not be always saving you from the 
gallows.” “But why éhree portions?” asked the Swabian. “ One portion 
is for me, one for you, and one for whoever ate the lamb’s liver.” “All 
right!” cried the Swabian greedily clutching two shares, “ then both these . 
are mine, for J ate the lamb’s liver!” 





